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THE PLAN 


T HE Report on the Improvements for the City of London* 
makes a good start with a series of very informative 
plans indicating the. present conditions, including the use 
of the various ‘sites, in 1936; the state of these in 1943 ; 
the position of all railways and subways; the heights of 
buildings in 1936; traffic on the main routes m 1904 and 
1935; foot passenger census in 1939; the minor vehicle 
routes at the same date; altogether a useful instalment 


of a complete civic survey more especially appropriate to- 


the study of the problems’ visualised.;One proceeds 
hopefully anticipating that full use will be made of the 
information so presented, but all that follows must. ad- 
mittedly bea series of disappointments, and the final 
conclusion can only be that the attitude of those responsible 
for this undertaking is one of a qualified satisfaction with 
the general organisation of the City as it stood and of but 
minor interest in ary vigorous form of reconstruction. 
As a consequence of this, the report provides no plan in 
form that would be regarded as such by the town-planner. 

This will be obvious when we have dealt with the features 
of the proposals included in this report. With the addition 
of a few minor details, these fall under two-main. heads : 
the opening up of the views of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
reduced. heights admissible around it,.which follow to some 
extent the Royal Academy scheme, and the ring road 
running round the city near its boundary, from Holborn 
Circus to Blackfriars Bridge, a road based on the Bressey 
plan and also hinted at in the L.C.C. report. This, together 
with some suggested omnibus “‘ lay-bys,”’ will undoubtedly 
reduce traffic congestion and somé street widenings are 
also planned, but the total visual effect on the City would 
be less than that effected by the improvements made 
between the years 1820 and 1870. ‘ 

This position may be explained by the Committee’s 
statement that ‘‘We cannot, however, put forward de- 
tailed suggestions at the. present time since these depend 
largely on the degree to which a planning authority may 
be enabled to acquire, unite and re-allocate, sell or lease 
land beyond the minimum needed for street improve- 
ments, etc.” This attitude, of course, precludes the 
preparation of any scheme based on the first, principles of 
pfanning and adapted to the fulfilment of:basie require- 
ments. This appears to be an error-of judgment ; surely 
it would have been better to make a whole-hearted attempt 
to produce an ideal plan and then endeavour to obtam 
the necessary powers to carry it out, the course adopted 
in other cases where, reeonstruction on a large scale is 
anticipated. 

The Committee itself recognises the. tentative nature of 
its proposals and suggests that, at any rate for the area 
around St. Paul’s, the ultimate solution might be deter- 
mined by a public Competition.. Even so, it seems im- 
possible to, avoid the impression that more might have 
been done in giving a lead to the future structure of the 
City of London where conditions have so vitally changed 
from when it was last rebuilt after the Great Fire. The 
small sites then.oceupied by houses and retail businesses 
have given place: to a dominating demand for large blocks 
of offices’ and for warehouses ;. these can be far more 
appropriately designed as complete island blocks in,.ac- 
cordance with the obvious tendency wherever this has 


been possible, and such blocks should take the place of 


those. now. composed of numerous narrow street frontages, 
lit from front and.from. wasteful back areas. Any new 
plan should recognise this change, as block design would 





*Reconstruction in the City of London,. Report, Improvements and Town 
Planning Committee, relative to Post-war Reconstruction in the City. Issued 
by the Corporation of London, Public Health Department, 
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‘give’ greatly increased ‘accommodation relatively ta. the 


surface area occupied, and thus allow latitude for more 
roadway and other open spaces. Se: 

In other respects the report seems unduly conservative. 
No revision of the railway system is contemplated, such 
as has been attempted in the R.A. and_ R.I.B.A. plans, 
which have established that efficient. daily traffic does not 
demand these large terminal stations ;.even the removal 
of the very undesirable viaduct crossing Ludgate Hill is 
regarded as a doubtful proposition.” The views on the 
wholesale markets are also on similar lines, deprecating 
any change. While the retention of Smithfield and Spital- 
fields may be justified, Leadenhall ‘market is. obviously 
misplaced and the removal of Billingsgate to the east. of 
the Tower ought surely to have received consideration, 

The possible diffusion of commercial interests’ over a 
larger area than that of the city does not seem to have 
secured adequate consideration.in the report, a diffusion 
that may be _ accelerated by war , damage, The 
report prudently suggests that future building, will be 
well lighted steel-framed structures designed in the ‘‘ General 
Business ”’ zone for offices, shops, ete., with the ‘“ Commercial 
zone,” including warehouses, stockrooms,:workrooms and 
the like ; these zones would overlap to some extent and it 
might be worth consideration whether prominent blocks 
should not be allocated to ‘‘ Trade Centres”? where the 
leading trades could have exhibition and conference halls, 
firms’ and agents’ offices together with restaurants * and 
other appropriate ancillary accommodation: Some of the 
City Companies might deem it suited to their activities to 
initiate such undertakings, thus reinforcing the position 
of the City as the nerve centre of British industry. 

The technician may see other possibilities in the pro- 
gramme for reconstructing the City. An interesting one is 
the opportunity offered bythe character of its site as 
suggesting an especial treatment for two-level servicé. On 
the river front and to the west the ground level averages 
about 25 feet above O.D., while in the central area, owing 
to nature and the debris accumulated subsequent to the 
Roman occupation of the site, the level averages some 
50 feet. It would thus be possible to extend road access at 
the lower level through a large proportion of the City area, 
providing for loading and unloading goods, car parking 
and garaging without to any large extent interfering with 
the road access and frontages at the general level’ two 
stories higher up. , 

As the Thames-side portion of the proposed ring route 

would be at the lower of the two levels it might be con- 
sidered whether the Northern and Eastern sections of it 
should not be taken down to this, passing under the 
numerous radial roads and connected to them with ram 
on the lines suggested for the arterial roads as plan 
in the Royal Academy and R.I.B.A. schernes, for London 
Improvements. In putting forward these points for the 
consideration of the City Corporation when they come to’ 
decide what form their final plan might take, we are in- 
fluenced by the feeling that it would be.a national disaster 
if the mistakes made in the seventeenth century were to 
be repeated now, when engineering resources and technical 
skill afford opportunities that were then outside the range 
of human vision. 
The demands of the Government and of: the: general 
public must surely be for a reconstructed city that would 
represent the best possible in architectural dignity, the 
amenities and conveniences ; establishing it as a capital 
worthy of the British Empire, and every method by which 
— an aim might be achieved deserves the most careful 
study, , 
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NOTES Anp/ NEWS 
The Durham Power Station Scheme. 

Tue proposal to erect a large electrical 
power station at Durham has been met by 
a chorus of protest, mainly on the ground 
that it would spoil the magnificent view 
of the Cathedral and Castlé’from the rail- 
way. Mr, Thomas Sharp, in a letter to 
The Times, urges that there are other 


and more go gg objections to’ “the” 
e 


scheme, ‘“ buildings,’’ he writes, 

“‘ will be prominent in the view in many 

arts of the city. They will be:seen from 

alace Green, for example; and they will 

be right in the line of the view from the 
west door of the cathedral. They will 
‘also figure prominently in the whole series 
of views from publi¢ places on the bowl 
of low - hills ‘that “are just beyond the 
cathedral peninsula ‘on. the south-east, 
south, and, west. These. views of the 
cathedral are at least.as fine as that from 
the railway... But. while, in connection 
with the railway view, the objection to 
the power station is that it is competitive 
with ‘the cathedral at the opposite end of a 
pattorami¢ view, ‘here'the objection is that 
the! view of the cathedral itself will be 
jeopardised ;,,for. from these places the 
chimneys,;.and probably the: coolin 
towers, will be seen beyond the cathedral, 
lifting high ‘above it, sometimes just to 
one side; sometimes rising grotesquely’ out 
of the roof,'always confusing and destroy- 
ing the’ nobility of its outline. ‘ 

. ™ What’ is chiefly wrong with the build- 
ings is their scale in this setting,, In some 
thee place they may make a notable ad- 
dition to industrial architecture. Here 
they can only be an outrage.” 

The promoters” statement that they 
have been’ unable ‘to find any other suit- 
able site ‘is not: conclusive, and if it) were 
there would still be the argument that the 
beauties,.of Durham count for somethin 
as against.the conyenience of industria 
enterprise. We are glad to note that the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
has promised a public iriquiry into this 
project. 


R.I.B.A. _, Exhibition of Contemporary 
British Architecture. 

We are;.asked to state that architects 
infending to submit exhibits for this ex- 
hibition must send in particulars of the 
photographs, drawings or models” they 
intend submitting before August 11, 
though the exhibits themselves need not 
be sent before Friday; September 1., The 
exhibition Committee have found that 
several. architects, had overlooked this 
requirement, and were proposing to send 
in exhibits without prior notice. The 
correct procedure is to apply to the 
R.1.B.A! for ‘an ‘entry form and labels, to 
eriter full’ particulars of proposed exhibits 
on the-form, and to return it at once to 
the R.I.B.A. 


American Housing Data. 

InterEsT .in American | constructional 
methods has been intensified lately by the 
problems likely’ to confront us here after 
the war in rehousing our people.’ The re- 
port of the Mo. mission; following 
its American. survey, has. drawn particu- 
lar attention to the subject, and the recent 
exhibition of American plant by the 
Ministry of Works and the current ex- 
hibition of housing at the R.I.B.A. have 
anabled British constructors to gather 
their own’ visual impressions of the stan- 
dards and methods of our American friends. 

What many architects may not know is 
that there is available in London a con- 
siderable amount of data on housing and 
general construction in the U.S.A. This is 
to be found at the American Library: in 
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London, housed in the U.S8., Office of War 
Information, the American ‘Embassy, 1 
Grosvenor-square, W.1, which has done. a 
useful work by preparing (to accompany 
the R.I.B:A. American Housin Exhibe 
tion) a bibliography of some of the data 
available. These can be consulted by 
any member of the public from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. (Sundays excepted). The Ameri- 
can periodicals are also available. 


Housing Density: Chadwick Research. 

In connection with housing and rehous- 
ing schemes, the Chadwick Trustees, de- 
sirous of facilitating investigation of the 
question of the reasonable maximum 
“density ”’ range (pér’ 7 for small 
houses with gardens,: suitable especially 
for the intermediate and outer zones of 
large towns—with due regard to the 
amenities essential to a comprehensive 
town-planning arrangement—are prepared 
to offer an award of £250 to a man or 
woman qualified to undertake such inves- 
tigation. 

Those desiring to’ be considered for the 
award should make an application in 
writing to the-Clerk to the Chadwick 
Trustees, 204, Abbey House, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.1, accompanied by evidence of 
qualification and experience and. a brief 
recital of the general’ plan of research. 


District Surveys. R 

As offering an, example of a rapid 
method for district survey, the Association 
for Planning and Regional Reconstruction 
have now issued their series of twelve maps 
deduced from published information and 
included in the brochure reviewed in our 
leader of June 9. It is’ not, of course, 
claimed that these represent .a complete 
survey ; they show only how, far a survey 
can be. taken. on information easily 
accessible and without jal researches 
being made, and are notable as showing the 
point that can be reached on these lines. 


Appointment, 

Mr. G. .Maxweit Aytwin, F.R.1.B.A., 
of West Street, Farnham, Surrey, has 
been appointed. to plan a post-war hous- 
ing programme for Alton (Hants) R.D.C. 


Professional Announcement. 
Mr. H..J.;: Venninec, F.S.I., has re- 


moved to 16, Gower-street, W.C.1. Tele- 
pene numbers as_ before: MUSeum 
2/3. 








. 





COMING EVENTS 


tetra sens August 2. 
R.LB.A. (American ousing Exhibition). Mr. 
C. Bertram_ Par! L.R.I.B.A., Miss Elizabeth 
Denby or H. P. Cain on “‘ Housing Half- 
a-Million Families,” Mr, Lewis Silkin in chair. 
66, Portland-place, W.1. 6 p.m. 
Monday, August 21. 
Mars’ Group. Discussion (summed up ‘by Sir 


Charles Reilly) on ‘‘ What is Modern Architec- 
ture?” RUB, 
6.30 p.m, 


A., 66, .Portland-place, W.1. 
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R.B,A. COUNCIL MINUTES 


FoLLOWING are some notes from the 
R.1.B.A. Council, June 27 :— 

Ministry of Works Directorate of Post- 
War Building: Study Commitiee.—The 
final Report of the committee on the 
‘* Architectural Use of Building Mate- 
rials,’ convened by the R.I.B.A., has been 
submitted to the Ministry of Works. 

Simplification of Procedure for Appro- 
val of Plans.—A communication has been 
addressed to the Ministry of Works em- 
phasising that the question of simplifica- 
tion of procedure for the approval of plans 
is regarded by the Instituie as one of vital 
concern in the reorganisation of the build- 
ing industry; and expressing the hope that 
careful consideration will be given to the 
subject. by the Ministry. 

Women Full-Time Students of Architec. 
ture.—-The Acting Secretary reported the 
receipt of a letter from the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service stating that, 
in order to yg the completion of 
academic ‘work required for the Final 
Examination of the R.I.B.A., or an 
examination which is recognised for ex- 
emption from: the R.I.B.A. Firal, recom- 
mendations for reservation will now be 
considered from universities and the heads 
of non-university institutions where there 
is a school of architecture in the case of : 


(a) Women full-time students in the 
fourth year of their course, who reached 
the age of 20 during the session 1943-44, 
and who will complete their finals in the 
summer of 1945; and 


(b). Women full-time students in the 
third year of their course who reached the 
age of 20 during the session 1943-44 and 
are studying at schools where arrange- 
ments have: been made to ‘modify the 
course to enable them to, complete. their 
Finals by the end of 19465. 


The heads of. the recognised schools 
have been advised of this concession. 

Common Preliminary Examination of 
the Engineering Joint Examination Board 
and the Probatwnership R.I.B.A.—On the 
recommendation of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education the Common Prelimi- 
nary Examination of the Engineering 
Joint Examination Board isto be substi- 
tuted for the preliminary examination of 
the Institution of Civil; Engineers in, the 
list of examinations recognised for the 
Probationership of the R.I.B.A. ° 


Membership.—The Council, by a unani- 
mous vote, elected to the Fellowship, 
under the, powers defined in the, Supple- 
mental Charter, of 1925, Mr. J. F. D. 
Scarborough, President of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Institute of Architects. 

Resignations.—The following resigna- 
tions were accepted with regret: F.' G. 
Cundall (F.), W. Barlow (L.), A. E. King 
(L.), and F. A. Tanner (L.). 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, July 27, 1844. ° Price 3d. 
Sm Rosert Peer said: .. . The com- 

mittee [supervising the erection of the 
Nelson column’ in Trafalgar-square] ‘con- 
sulted ‘Sir R. Smirke’ and Mr. Walker, 
who, considering the length of the fluted 
Corinthian column, which. was also. to 


‘have a bronze capital and statue on the 


top,,.declined to answer for its safety, 
strongly advising that the shaft should be 
reduced by 20ft. The curtailment was 
injurious to the effect, but it arose entirely 
from considerations of public’ safety,’ as 
it was thought that it would be extremely 
inconvenient should the monument. fall in 
that. crowded part of the Metropolis. 
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THE BUILDER 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY 
MR. F. J. FORTY, B.Sc., A.M.Inst. C.E., CITY ENGINEER 


SUMMARY OF REPORT PRESENTED 
TO THE aro OF COMMON 


Tis Report was presented on July 26 
ly the Improvements and Town Planning 
Committee (chairman, Mr. Claud W. 
Dennis, J.P., C.C.), under reference from 
the Court of Common Council of the Cit 
of London, dated November 14, 1940. The 

sommittee have been advised by the City 
ingineer, Mr. J. Forty, B.Sc., 
{.Inst.C.E., and other officers. The 
preparation of the document and plans as 
now placed before the Court was long 
ielayed pending a satisfactory outcome 
to the negotiations with various Minis- 
tries, a summary of which is contained in 
the addendum and appendices at the end 
cf the Report. 

The keynote to the document is ex- 
pressed in the Committee’s words ‘our 
desire. ..is to see the return to the 
Oity at the earliest possible date of those 
businesses which have been displaced by 
enemy action and to assist in every way 
vithin our power the rehabilitation of 
commerce within our walls.... The 
uture of this ancient City, the capital of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the centre of the world’s commerce—a 
position attained by the endeavours of its 
citizens throughout the ages—is dependent 
upon its reinstatement at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. . . . It is with that desire 
uppermost in our minds, but coupled with 
planning that shall be worthy of the great 
position our City holds, and indeed 
worthy of the magnificent courage citizens 
have shown through these times of stress, 
that we present this Report. .. .” 


Historical Foreword. . 

The Report is prefaced by an historical 
foreword recalling some of the outstand- 
ing tasks which the Corporation has 
undertaken for the ‘improvement of the 
square mile. Particular attention is 
focused on the modern research which has 
put into perspective the legend of the 
so-called ‘‘ rejection’? of Wren’s plan 
after the Great Fire, 1666. Reference is 
also made to the long and vigorous pro- 
gramme of major improvements carried 
out by the Corporation, particularly 
during the nineteenth century, illustrated 
by Plate C, and involving a gross expen- 
diture of about £11,000,000. 

The Report is divided into five’ parts, 
fully indexed, illustrated by five plates of 
historic interest, some graphs illustrating 
the growth of the City during the last 
half century, and seven perspectives por- 
traying proposals; at the end of the text 
are eight sheets of survey plans recording 
essential considerations to planning and 
seven drawings of preliminary proposals— 
the key plan being Drawing No. 1. War 
conditions have not permitted the inclu- 
sion of much additional matter which 
would have been relevant and useful. The 
proposals are essentially preliminary and 
tentative; further air-raid damage may 
affect the problem eithér generally or in 
detail. 

The five parts of the Report consist 
briefly of the following :— 


Part 1.—General Basis. 

Tue Ciry IN RetaTIon TO GREATER 
Lonpon.—This consists of a review of 
pre-war conditions in the City based 
mainly on the 1936 survey by the then 
City Engineer and Mr. Gerald Eve, 
P.P.S.I. There is a statistical examina- 


tion of the City in relation to the London 
area which points to the obvious interde- 
pendence between the several parts of 
London’s development which will continue 
to be essential. Some of the broad impli- 
cations of the Barlow Report and of the 
County of London Plan, 1943, are dis- 
cussed. Briefly, since the middle of last 
century the day population which consti- 
tutes the vital and effective life of the 
City has been closely related to the vast 
growth of Greater London both in popu- 
Jation and rateable value. 

EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE City.—Air- 
raid damage and other war-time causes 
have reduced the City’s rateable value by 
about 25 per cent. of the 1939 value; an 


Perspective by J. D. M. Harvey. 
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even greater ratio of building land is in- 
volved. Areas intimately associated with 
certain trades have been practically razed 
to the ground, but the majority of the 
businesses displaced have continued to 
trade and find accommodation where they 
could, often—perforce—outside the City. 
Decentralisation and evacuation, altered 
arrangements for warehousing and distri- 
bution may also have revealed advantages 
as well as disadvantages and in some cases 
accelerated pre-war tendencies. On the 
other hand, various firms have returned 
already after temporary repairs have been 
carried out, while many demands for post- 
war accommodation have been received. 


NECESSITY FOR A CENTRAL CORE TO 
Lonpon.—Although national policy in 
relation to distribution of industry may 
have certain effects.on London generally, 
the Report states ‘‘. . . we believe that it 
will be essential to the national interest to 


EYE-LEVEL VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S FROM THE WEST. This drawing is made 
from the corner of Shoe Lane and Fleet Street ; the tower and leaded spire 


of St. Martin’s Church stand in the middle ground. 
Ludgate Hill and enlarge Ludgate Circus to the extent illustrated. 


It is proposed to widen 
The 


curvature of the hill would be retained, while the Circus would be broad enough 

to permit gyratory traffic movement. The position of the railway bridge is 

shown faintly shaded so that the effect of its possible removal can be visualised. 
The outline drawing inset indicates the existing view. 
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EYE-LEVEL VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S FROM THE PROPOSED EMBANKMENT 
ON THE SOUTHWARK SIDE OF THE WATER. The buildings are developed 
to the maximum heights permissible under the proposed overall height control 
for the preservation of the dome, campanile and cornice line of the Cathedral, 




















Perspectives by J. D. M. Harvey. 


EYE-LEVEL VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL FROM THE EAST. Here the 
Church of St. Augustine is assumed to be restored. A buffer of low buildings 
at the east end of the Cathedral and adjacent to the north of the church could 


be inserted without detriment to 


rebuild a central core at which the wide- 
spread activities of industrial and other 
enterprise can be integrated and co-ordi- 
nated, and new undertakings initiated. 
The scale of commercial and trading trans- 
actions tends to broaden, while modern 
transport and communications (together 
with the upheavals due to war) make 
industry and labour more flexible; both 
factors demand more—not less—concentra- 
tion of direction and co-ordination at the 
centre, if waste and overlapping are to be 
avoided.” 

PossIBLE Forms or Proposats.—Three 
possible forms of proposals were enter- 
tained :— 

(1) To present an ‘“‘ideal’’ plan ex- 
pressing a physical shape of the City 
which, given unlimited means, might fulfil 
every ambition for the future. 

(2) To present a plan of immediate post- 
war improvements and other proposals 


the general effect of this view. 


limited to war-damaged sites such as 
might be carried out within a few years, 
all within customary practice and finan- 
cial capacity. 

_(3) To present plans embodying the prin- 
cipal needs of the area which would be 
more closely related to practicability and 
realisation than (1); wider and larger in 
vision than and yet embodying the whole 
of (2); and generally such as might 
reasonably be carried out over, say, 
twenty to twenty-five years by extended 
statutory powers at a cost not incommen- 
surate with the benefits, direct and indi- 
rect, which should accrue. 

The Committee worked throughout on 
the basis of the third course, not wishing 
to submit on the one hand a scheme dis- 
sociated from past experience (however 
appealing to the eye) and perhaps equally 
remote from execution ; on the other hand 
not discharging their reference if they had 
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limited their view to timid expedients 
covering only the first years of post-war 
recovery. In some cases no perfect solu- 
tion has been found; at some points 
alternatives have been put forward. 


Part I1.—Use of Land and Height of 
Buildings Zoning. 

Tue City as A Marxet.—The findings 
of the 1936 Survey are recapitulated and 
emphasise the fact that the Corporatior 
should have in the forefront of its plan. 
the re-establishment of specific market 
areas; the first concern will be to ascer- 
tain how best the interests of those dis- 
possessed can be served consistent with 
modern planning requirements. The area 
most affected by enemiy action have beer 
actually those where empty and obselete 
properties were most frequent, the peace- 
time fire risk greatest and redevelopment 
more imminent, while the area les: 
affected has been that which consisted o! 
buildings not more than 30 years old, de 
signed and constructed on fire-resisting 
principles. 

Post-Wak ACCOMMODATION AND Popv- 
LATION.—The Report next examines the 
amount of office accommodation and - 
sible post-war day population. It points 
out that modern buildings adequately 
equipped and furnished should allow of a 
greater business capacity with the same 
population as pre-war, and thus the re- 
placement of the same area of floor space 
as that destroyed should, even alone, pro- 
vide the opportunity for greater comniér- 
cial and industrial activity. This area of 
floor, by up-to-date building methods, can 
be provided on appreciably less than the 
original site area, and there thus arises the 
question of entertaining the introduction 
of residential or other use including addi- 
tional areas of open space. No recommen- 
dations on the latter are, however, made. 


Part I11.—Buildings and Amenities. 
SELEctTIon oF Srres.—Mention is made 
of the tendency since the last. war to the 
redevelopment of sites which are easy of 
access and allow some degree of display 
or dignified setting in London. The City 
could offer few such opportunities partly 
because of the street plan which it in- 
herited, and partly because of the pro- 
longed and complicated negotiations 
necessary for the purchase, with vacant 
possession, of a large area from a number 
of owners, some of whose interests might 
be small in proportion to the whole. No 
detailed suggestions are put forward in 


’ the Report as a solution to this problem 


in the absence of legislation. 

PossiBILITy OF COMPETITION FOR Lay- 
out or St. Paut’s CaTHEDRAL.—The envi- 
ronment of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
essential considerations in proposals for its 
improvement are dealt with at length. The 
problem, however, is one of such wide 
interest that the Report states ‘‘ that the 
Court may well decide that the ultimate 
solution should be determined by means of 
a competition open, possibly, to the whole 
Empire. We make no recommendation, 
therefore, at the present time beyond sub- 
mitting schemes to illustrate the prin- 
ciples which we consider should form an 
integral part of any treatment.’”’ The 
preservation of the views of the dome of 
the Cathedral so that it remains a charac- 
teristic part of the panorama of Central 
London is dealt with. 

Historic BumLDINGs AND Crry CHURCHES. 
—Besides St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
churches and other monuments of archi- 
tectural and historic distinction such as 
Guildhall, Mansion House, Halls of the 
Livery Companies, etc., are recognised as 
precious heirlooms. The sites of City 
churches are respected, and where possible 
the buildings themselves, whether damaged 
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or not, are given a prominence which they 
yarely enjoyed in the past. It is enquneies 
that their environment should be re- 
developed in a manner sympathetic to and 
as far as possible in scale with them. 
Otp Lonpon Wati.—Of other architec- 
tural traces of the City’s long past, enemy 
action has served to expose one monument 
to an extent to which it cannot have been 
seen for many hundreds of years—namely, 
London Wall, in the north-west part of 
the City. Unequalled opportunity to pur- 
chase the wall and adjacent property is 
offered in order to preserve for all time 
this major trace of the past. Temporary 
protective works have already been carried 
out under the authority of the Court of 
Common Council with the assistance and 
guidance of the Ancient Monuments 
Department of the Ministry of Works. 


Part IV.—Traffic. 
Pre-War Trarric Concest1ion.—The 
war-time free flow of traffic has tended to 
under-emphasise the problem of congestion 
in London, and therefore the conditions as 
summarised in the 1936 Report are quoted 
at length, together with the map of traffic 
flow at that.time. City traffic is divided 
into two main types:— . 
(a) Vehicles whose only concern is to 
get beyond the City, and which are, 
therefore, so far as this is concerned, 
through traffic. 
(b) (i) Vehicles moving along the lines 
of main internal distribution; (ii) vehi- 
cles loading or distributing locally. 
The key to the difficulties of pre-war City 
traffic lay in the convergence on to one 
point—the Bank—of so many main routes 
of metropolitan or national importance. 
No adequate solution could be obtained at 
this point by formation of a gyratory inter- 
section even of extraordinary size and cost. 
Therefore the principle of the ring route 
roposals set out in the Greater London 

ighway Development Survey, 1937, was 
adopted with modifications. 

Rrne-Roure AND Street ImpPRovE- 
meNts.—The streets proposed for through 
traffic therefore consist of a circular route 
generally about 80 feet wide, half to the 
north and half to the south. The main 
distributing system within the square mile 
consists of diagonals across the centre 
formed by existing main streets connected 
to the ring route by junctions of the 
gyratory pattern. Within the panels 
formed by the existing main streets, 
streets of the subsidiary or local dis- 
tributing system are widened where neces- 
sary, but intersections are not restricted, 
although some regulation of traffic circula- 
tion may be desirable. Generally a 
standard of a minimum of 30 feet width is 
taken for such streets. Pedestrian traffic 
in the City is exceptionally important, and 
in cases where it is proposed to close a 
minor street pedestrian right of way will 
generally be retained. About 40 acres, or 
10 per cent. of the total building sites of 
the City would be absorbed in new or 
widened streets. 

Brimees.—There are no proposals for 
new bridges, although bridge-heads are 
carefully considered and, wherever possible, 
improved. 

Trarri¢c CrrcuLATION AND Use or Buizp- 
INGs.—Various matters related to local 
traffic circulation are reviewed. It is con- 
sidered that all large buildings should 
cater for the parking of private cars on 
their own premises; likewise that loading 
docks should be provided for the loading 
and unloading of commercial vehicles, 
while traffic circulation on the borders of 
the City could be much assisted by the 
further provision of lay-bys for public 
transport. It is also considered that sub- 
ways to carry service mains should be 
incorporated in all major widenings of 
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existing streets and in the construction of 
new streets. 

Rattways anpD Srations.—The main line 
railway stations as terminals within the 
heart of the built-up area serve the public 
convenience by rapid direct journeys 
between work and home. A greater pro- 
portion of the day population of the Gity 
than of any other part of central London 
travels beyond the boundaries of Greater 
London and thus depends largely on main 
line services. The Report recognises the 
independent statutory position and respon- 
sibilities of the railway companies, and 
makes no important proposals for altera- 
tions in buildings or operation. Improve- 
ments, including electrification (possibly 
with a two-level station at Liverpool 
Street), are envisaged. The possibility of 
removing the railway viaduct crossing the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill is discussed, but in 
the words of the Report, ‘‘A proposal to 
discontinue the line in order to obtain a 
local esthetic advantage would throw a 
load and inconvenience upon the railways 
elsewhere which would be difficult to 
justify, while to put it underground would 
involve several miles of tunnels and an 
expenditure upon engineering works alone 
likely to cost, we understand, some tens of 
millions of pounds. Despite, therefore, the 
zsthetic advantage which would arise from 
the elimination of the bridge at Ludgate 
Circus in relation to the western approach 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, this is not a 
scheme which we feel the Corporation of 
London is in a position to sponsor unless 
a favourable opportunity arises.”’ 

Arrport.—Although many advances in 
air transport will occur after the war, 
there was not. sufficient evidence before 
the Committee to justify proposing at the 
present juncture any new undertaking, 
having regard to the action of the Court of 
Common Council in 1939, when it decided 
to purchase and develop land at Fairlop 
suitable for the construction of a City of 
London airport at a total estimated cost. 
of £1,100,000 connected directly with the 
City by electric railway: 

River Front: Proposep  Puvustic 
Inquray.—In regard to the river front, the 
detailed treatment of which is described in 
connection with the ring route, it is sug- 
gested that having regard to the magni- 
tude of the changes foreshadowed in other 
pee of the river front by the County of 
sondon Plan, the Court may agree that 
the final decision should rest upon a full 
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public inquiry, at which all points of view 
can be expressed. 


Part V.—Legislation, Procedure and 
Realisation. 

This part summarises the action taken 
by the Corporation under pre-war legisla- 
tion in regard to planning and reviews the 
effects of war-time legislation on building 
and planning generally It also refers to 
the findings of the Uthwatt Report, and 
emphasises the need for new and compre- 
hensive legislation. ‘‘ The Corporation in 
its capacity as local authority, and there- 
fore responsible for street improvements 
and town planning, does not own any land 
(except. for a few and isolated sites bought 
for widenings in hand) available or 
generally suitable for the purpose of street 
improvements on the scale adumbrated in 
our proposals.”’ 

REALISATION.—It is» not to be antici- 
pated that reconstruction can or will be 
completed in any short length of time. 
The process is to be regarded rather as a 
regrowth than a simultaneous replacement 
of the whole pre-war magnitude, and pro- 
posals are intended to be suitable for 
gradual achievement in this manner. The 
rate of rebuilding must depend upon the 
demand for floor space and the nature of 
the accommodation desired. It is therefore 
visualised that the task of the Corporation 
will be broadly to guide and facilitate the 
enterprise of owners in the erection of new 
buildings that will invest the framework 
contained in the drawings. \ 


Legal Rights of Owners in Relation to 
Preliminary Draft Proposals. 

Since the lines 6f improvement (whether 
or not with alternatives) and all other pro- 
posals illustrated on the drawings or men- 
tioned in the Report are preliminary 
suggestions and have no statutory stand- 
ing, the existing legal rights.of owners are 
in no way affected and claims for injurious 
affection»or compensation would have no 
basis nor be recognised by the Corporation 
now or at any later date either in relation 
to present proposals or to any variations, 
omissions or additions until a formal 
statutory scheme defines the final conclu- 
sions of the Court of Common Council. 


Conclusion. 

‘* Tn submitting this Report to the Court 
of Common Council upon our reference,” 
state the Committee, ‘‘ we desire to 
emphasise that the drawings described, 
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THE NORTHERN ARM OF THE RING ROUTE BETWEEN HOLBORN CIRCUS 


AND ALDERSGATE STREET : Bird’s-eye view from the north-west. 
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containing, as they do, several alternative 
proposals, are of necessity preliminary and 
tentative. This must be .so_ because 
neither we nor the Court are aware to what 
extent further damage to the City may 
affect the question of reconstruction. 
Equally, we feel that the Court would not. 
wish finally to commit itself to any plan 
until an opportunity had been given for 
public criticism and observations. Further- 
more, we have had discussions with the 
Royal Fine Art Commission, which are not 
yet completed, and we hope in due course 
to submit the views of that body. We 
therefore present our schemes as a basis for 
discussion. Observations will be welcomed. 
and we suggest the Court should instruct 
us to consider them and report further. 

“* We would, however, recall the general 


rinciples upon which our deliberations 
ae been based and to which we have 
already referred. These may be perhaps 
best summarised as a lively sense of the 
long history and traditions embedded in 
the City’s physical and commercial struc- 
ture, and of the necessity of pursuing an 
efficient and attractive reconstruction pro- 
gramme so as to permit it to maintain its 
pre-eminence as the centre of the world’s 
commerce and communications. 

“We have not dealt with the financial 
problems of reconstruction. Pending legis- 
lation with financial provisions—especially 
financial provisions applicable to an area 
like the City—we are unable to make any 
recommendations thereon. To carry out 
any of our major proposals involves acqui- 
sition of a comparatively large and wide- 
spread area of valuable building land as 
well as extensive engineering works. It 
will not be possible to execute the whole 
of the plan of street improvement unless 
the money is forthcoming with which to 
purchase the ownership rights. By as 
much as the funds available will be less 
than the tota] necessary to this plan, by so 
much must the plan be reduced in its 
ambition.” 
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AMERICAN HOUSING 


OPENING OF EXHIBITION AT R.1.B.A. 
BY AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 


Tue hall of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was well filled on 
July 19, when Mr. John G. Winant, the 
Ambassador ot the United States, opened 
the Exhibition of American Housing in 
Peace and War. ‘The President of the 
R.I.B.A., Mr. Percy Thomas, 0.B.E., was 
in the chair. 

The U.S. Amsassapor said that the 
exhibition, stressing as it did the emer- 
gency problem of accommodating ten 
million workers in the expanded produc- 
tion centres of the United States, was an 
earnest of the desire in both our countries 
to show interest in, and to share, one 
another’s problems. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects was, therefore, doing 
much more than merely offering its space 
for an exhibition. It was encouraging the 
getting-together of technical people who 
were dealing with the present concerns of 
millions of every-day people. ‘‘ Such con- 
tacts,’ said Mr. Winant, ‘‘ have in the 
past three years been especially helpful 
in the field of housing. An American mis- 
sion came to Great Britain to study your 
great experience several years ago; and 
more recently a group of distinguished 
British architects visited America and 
reported on developments there.” , 

It was difficult to predict the ways in 
which the British thesis—and the British 
genius—would be applied to American 
technical experience in a field so intimate 
as the creation of homes. In their work 
on the emergency problem of designing 
and building dwellings, the architects and 
engineers were shaping the way of life 
after the war. In America they had 


learned more than we had probably ever 
acknowledged from the garden city devel- 
opments of England. They had influenced 
American permanent public and private 
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housing and planning schemes, and had 
left their good effect upon the provision 
of amenities and other standards in tem- 
porary war-time projects. The exhibition 
symobolised the kind of social planning 
in emegencies which was characteristic of 
the free and humane world. ‘‘ Human 
well-being.’’ concluded the Ambassador, 
‘is the objective of all social planning. 
If we can be equally imaginative in the 
total job of post-war construction, the 
winning of the peace can be written into 
our daily lives through the home we live 
m.” 

A Lecture Series. 

After proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Ambassador, the President announced a 
series of lectures on housing delivered at 
the R.I.B.A. on the last Wednesday of 
July and the three first Wednesdays of 
August. The subjects and speakers for 
August are :— 

Wednesday, August 2, 6p.m. : ‘‘ Hous- 
ing Half a Million Families.”’ Chairman : 
Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., L.C.C. (Chair- 
man, L.C.C. Town Planning Committee). 
Speakers : C, Bertram Parkes, L.R.I.B.A. 
(Bournville) and Miss Elizabeth Denby, 
Hon.A.R.I.B.A.. and Major Henry P. 
Cain, formerly Mayor of Olympia, Wash- 
ington. 

Wednesday. August Y% 6 p.m: 
‘“ America Plans for its Community.” 
Chairman: Stanley C. Ramsey, Vice- 
President, R.I.B.A. Speakers: Gordon 
Stephenson, F.R.I.B.A., G. A. Jellicoe, 
F.R.I.B.A., and David Cushman Coyle, 
America. 

Wednesday, August 16, 6 p.m.: ‘‘ Re- 
housing in Europe.’’ Chairman: G. L. 
Pepler, Hon.A.R.I.B.A. The panel of 
speakers will include Arthur Ling. 
A.R.I.B.A., Major Sanford Carter. 

Every Tuesday and Thursday until 
August 24 there will be a show of housing 
films at 6 p.m. 





SWIMMING POOL, GREENBELT, MARYLAND. This is one of the community facilities of Greenbelt, Maryland, a low- 


cost housing project set up by the U.S. Resettlement Administration near Washington, D.C. The project houses 2,000 


families with incomes of from £250 to £420 a year. 


There are schools and other community features. 
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* WOODEN HANGARS, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 


Large hangars are being built for the U.S. Navy's 
anti-submarine balloons, now patrolling the South 
Atlantic coast on convoy and anti-submarine duties. 
So commodious are these buildings that ten football 
games could be played at once inside one of them. 
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Constructed of flame-resistant timbers, which have 
been chemically treated, they are the largest wooden 
structures in the world, and have released a large 
amount of structural steel for other purposes, the 
arches being 246 ft. across. The hangars are 1,000 ft. 
long, require 3,000,000 ft. of timber, and cost in the 
neighbourhood of £500,000 each. 
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A UNIT SYSTEM OF HOUSE pertet b start should be made by ay —- the a unit was added. The whole 
ing for their minimum requirements in the effect. would be pleasing, and the materials 
CONSTRUCTION. smallest unit, so that they be not penalised and caakruclice ws ensure a high Be 
A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. Peter Baillie, by constructional and furnishing costs degree of resistance to changes of external Pika 
of Barnet, Herts, in sending us the accom- being temporarily abnormal. ; temperature. dt must 
panying illustration of a proposed unit _ In five or six years costs will, no doubt, At present-day prices, exclusive of land oblige 
method of construction for houses, writes: have receded to a much lower level and a single unit would be-obtainable at about oo ee 
The all-metal prefabricated houses which near where they are likely to remain for £450. If a building society advanced £360 Map 
the authorities are sponsoring as the best some time. This, surely, is the time to (i.e., 80 per cent.), and repayments were i 
means of relieving the housing shortage proceed with a further unit in completion made at the rate of, say, £40 per annum Sir 
are no doubt a useful stop-gap. They are of the house. : ; (at 3 per cent.), well over £100 would have wales 
not, however, economic in that the whole Unit houses would not be of uniform been repaid (in five years) off the original ative 
cost is borne by the State, and their scrap design, individual tastes being catered for loan, and any building society would then helpfu 
value after ten years is likely to be by layouts suitable to the particular make a further advance to enable the final intere: 
negligible. The rents proposed do not estate under development. ; unit to be proceeded with. collect 
seem to allow much for capital redemption. Building plots arranged to suit two- The preliminary sketch drawing and import 
The houses, being rented, are liable to storey houses, with roads and sewers, specification have been vetted and lished 
higher maintenance than owner-occupied might be provided free or at a nominal approved by the surveyor of a well-known type 
houses would be. ‘The principal advan- ground rent, to Servicemen on their dis- building society. Ordna 
tages seem to be speed of manufacture and charge, subject to their being built on in With mass-produced steel frames and availal 
erection, and capacity to resist the a prescribed limited period and completed special precast concrete units, I am assured pee 
weather. in, say, six years thereafter. Such a ges- by builders with great experience that a to the 
I am aware that all sorts of alterna- ture by a grateful community would have unit could be assembled ready for occu- pees 
tives have been considered and have been a lasting impression on Servicemen and pation in little over a week of normal vAsae 
found wanting in some way, and it is would go far in fostering true citizenship. working hours. ae a 
therefore with temerity that I dare to air Thus encouraged, most Servicemen would ponte 
an idea that I hope may be helpful in that confidently sink their gratuities and THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING he 
a very high speed of erection can be main- savings in their homes in expectation of SOCIETY nected 
tained, greater permanence secured and the realisation of a healthy natural y ~ fe dis 
general maintenance practically eliminated. ambition. Appointment of Secretary. 10.56-f 
Building costs immediately after the This could only be done with the assist- In order to cope with developments, the senteie 
war must be high, and for that reason, ance of a building society and, perhaps, Council of the above Society is now con- Ordnai 
people who decide to build will find that a small State subsidy conditional on the templating the appointment of a full-time cellent 
in a few years their property has con- house being available for use in a speci- paid secretary, who it is hoped will eventu- torical 
siderably depreciated in value. This could fied time. The construction recommended ally take full charge of its administration. facing 
be got over in large measure by building is permanent and would satisfy the re- In the meantime, however, the Council aideral 
on a unit system, 1.e., after the principle quirements of any building society as hopes to continue to benefit for some time per 
of the expanding bookcase. security for a loan. to come from the services of its honorary ald | 
The needs of the returned soldiers, etc., | The units would consist of a light steel secretary, Mr. J. 8. Dow, who has been mente 2 
and ‘ newly-weds” being less at the frame clothed with expanded concrete. associated with the Society since its in- ‘oaré's 
outset of their careers than at a later The first floor would serve as flat roof ception in 1909. ial 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 

sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who w 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 

Maps of Towns: Proposed Collection. 

To tHe Epitor or 7'he Builder. 

Srr,—At this time, when the replanning 
and redevelopment of many towns is under 
active consideration, it would possibly be 
helpful to planners, and certainly of 
interest to students of the subject, if a 
collection of maps or plans of cities and 
important towns in England. were pub- 
lished in one volume. The most suitable 
type of map would be, of course, the 
Ordnance Survey 6-in. maps, already 
available; unfortunately, these are parti- 
tioned off quite impartially without regard 
to the localities shown, and one’s usual 
experience is to find a given town or 
village perched maddeningly on a margin! 
For certain towns, however, the appro- 
priate maps are assembled as a special 
sheet, the 6-in. “‘ town map, ” with unex- 
pectedly gaudy colouring! (These are to 
be distinguished in name from the old 
10.56-ft. scale ‘‘town maps.’’) When the 
restrictions of war time are past, the 
Ordnance authorities could produce an ex- 
cellent folio, for which, with brief his- 
torical and ” typographical notes (Say) on 
facing pages, there should also be con- 
siderable popular demand. These maps 
could remain, as now, purely factual, or 
could be uniformly marked to show signifi- 
cant community features; coloured con- 
tours should be shown. - There would obvi- 
ously have to be economic limitations— 
whether, for instance, in addition to 
‘cities’? and county and  municipat 
boroughs, urban districts should also be 
included, or even certain 
‘‘market’’ and other country ‘“ towns ”’ 
below this status; or whether the line 
should be drawn on historicity, size, or 
economic importance. (The question of 
definitions must await *a further letter.) 
Meanwhile, the typical plans in Unwin, 
Hughes and Lamborn, Adams, and other 
public works are an alluring foretaste. 
Clive Rouse’s ‘‘ Old Towns of England,”’ 
1936, gives an idea of the riches waiting 
to be tapped. 

Villages obviously could not comprehen- 
sively be included, but again the repre- 
sentative plans in text-books and certain 
of Professor Abercrombie’s regional sur- 
veys, apart from Wickham’s and Paking- 
ton’s illustrated works, show what an 
immense field lies in that direction also. 

H. V. Moteswortn Roserrs. 

Wallington, Surrey. 


Post-War Fenestration. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has recently published 
a pamphlet* on the natural lighting of 
houses and flats, giving exhaustive tabu- 
lated data of the capacity of windows 
from 3 ft. to 8 ft. wide and from 2 ft. 6in. 
to 6ft. high to provide standards of 
natural lighting recommended in_ the 
report (as yet unpublished) of a D.S.I.R. 
committee. 

An extraordinary oversight in the tabu- 
lated data is, however, not very encour- 
aging to those desirous of incorporating 
prefabricated scientific theory into the 
design of post-war building. 

The tables cover window sizes either 
unobstructed or subjected to four degrees 
of horizontal continuous obstruction—or 
their practical equivalents—defined by 
angles of 15, 30, 45 and 60 deg. subtended 
at the window sill; no mention being made 
of distance, and only one set of figures 


so-calle& 
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being given for each angular degree of 
obstruction. 

It was, of course, at one time quite 
customary thus to define different degrees 
of obstruction, but it has long since been 
recognised that an infinite number of de- 
grees of continuous horizontal obstruction, 
differing enormously in their effect, can 
subtend the same angle at the sill. For 
example, a window, say, 6ft. high, may 
face a long wall (a) 6in. high above the 
sill and 6in. distant, or (b) 6ft. high and 
6 ft. distant, or (c) 60ft. high and 60 ft. 
distant. All of these subtend 45 deg. at 
the sill, but obviously (a) would be im- 
material, (b) would permit a table plane 
at sill level at the back wall of a room 
14ft. deep to enjoy the light from sky 
visible through the upper 2ft. of the 
window, whilst (c) would cut off all sky , 
visible at table height 6ft. 8in. back 
from the window wall. 

The pamphlet states that further tables 
are in preparation for publication by H.M. 
Stationery Office for investigating the 
effect of irregular obstructions. In view 
of the above and of the infinite variety 
of irregularities in typical urban aspects 
it is to be hoped that these will be care- 
fully compared, before publication, with 
results obtained by the usual methods. 


Percy J. Watpram. 


“‘The Natural Lighting of House s and Goes with 
Graded Daylight Factor Tables D.S.1.! H.M. 
Stationery Office. 4d. net. 


The Bath. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Sm,—The subject of post-war housing 
has already released a spate of require- 
ments—Planned Kitchens, Utility Rooms, 
Pram Space, Refrigerators, Built-in Fur- 
niture. (In passing, it is curious that the 
woman’s point of view has not lighted 
on that Latin essential, made in England 
for export only—the bidet.) Now comes 
an almost exclusively male plea. Although 
its subject might be classified as built-in 
furniture, no planner seems to have dealt 
with it in particular detail, yet it cannot 
be denied that some thought should be 
given to the design of an object to whose 
sensuous embrace the human body daily 
abandons itself. 

Examine the bath in any small modern 
ready-made house, and you will find that 
its length is inadequate for anyone taller 
than 5ft. 6in. Yet statistics show that 
the average height is steadily increasing, 
and the six-foot man is no longer a rarity. 
When fuel and water scarcity are things 
of the past, the unlucky Pantagruel, the 
job well finished, will not be able to relax 
in his bath. In the season when a hot 
bath is the most welcome, he must suc- 
cessively expose his torso, his knees, and 
his feet, to the inclement air, with a 
consequent risk of ague or frostbite. 

Why is this so? Not to save space, 
as there is invariably a gap a foot long 
at the end of the bath. Not to save 
water, for twice as much is needed to 
cover a doubled-up figure, if it can be 
done at all. To save initial cost? The 
saving is trifling compared with the cost 


of a house. For fear of drowning short 
bathers? This could be avoided by the 
use of a ‘‘ footstool.’’ 


It therefore seems that the only reason 
is sheer niggardliness; thinking in a small 
way. Let us appeal for a remedy to all 
six-foot men of good will, be they builders 
or house-owners, bath- designers or house- 
designers. By their good sense and united 
action they can end this tyranny and 
regain for man one of his lost freedoms— 
the freedom to wallow. 

LONGSHANKS. 


London, W.C.1. 
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Demobilisation of Key Men. 
Z'o the Editor of Tue Buirper. 

Srr,—In many current articles, high 
building costs at the present time are 
attributed to low output per man, due to 
age or infirmity—e.g., Mr. R. O. Lloyd, 
M.B.E., speaking at Widnes, as reported 
in your issue of July 14. 

Surely this applies to executives in much 
the same way, and is yet another reason in 
favour of Sgt. Chambers’s views expressed 
ia the letter you published in T'he 
Luilder for June 23, and, consequently, 
a reason against the statement made by 
Mr. Leslie W allis, including his reply to 
Sgt. Chambers in The Builder of July 14. 

Mr. Wallis, in this reply, says that 

‘those key men who did not join up in 
1939 were only deferred from service be- 
cause of their importance to the industry.” 
This is surely a little misleading, seeing 
that many were deferred only because of 


their age, and are ‘consequently amongst 
the ‘‘tired men” now staffing the in- 
panel 


I am another of the more virile mem- 
bers of the trade, aged 32, who I think 
may be said to hold a key post in peace- 
time, by trade a joiner, but since 1934 
travelling representative for several joinery 
firms, and, when called up in 1940, London 
representative for one of the very largest 
Midland companies; and I suggest that we 
men of 30, who have been in uniform a 
long time, are at least as good as, and in 
many cases better than, the older “‘ key‘ 
men. Just get us out, give us a chance, 
and see—or look up—our pre-war records! 

In conclusion, I would like to mention 
the fact that even with the end of the 
European war in sight there still seems to 
be no scheme afoot to prevent building 
trade workers from being posted to the 
far corners of the earth at this late hour. 

Surely with the priority building must 
have immediately hostilities in Europe 
cease, such a list ought to be compiled by 
the trade and service authorities, so that 
these men are ready the moment firing 
ceases, ready in this country. 

E. I. Warkrs, 
Cpl. Instructor, R.A.F. 

Hednesford, Staffs. 

P.S.—I refer, of course, to workers not 
engaged at their own trade in the Forces, 
and realise that the Engineers and Pioneer 
Corps are essential in all operations. 


Small Firms’ Labour. 
To the Editor of THe Burrper. 

Sm,—The smaller and medium-size 
builders, about two years ago, were forced 
to give up a good deal of their labour to 
firms carrying out urgent Government con- 
tracts. These men were directed away, up" 
and down the country, without any notice 
whatever to their employers. Many jobs 
were left either totally bereft of labour or 
with unbalanced gangs, and considerable 
losses were made on many contracts. 

The builders concerned were, however, 
promised the return of these men as soon 
as the urgent work to which they had been 
directed was complete. Many of these 
small firms faced actual hardship when 
their employees were ‘“‘ requisitioned,’’ but 
took it, without serious complaint, in their 
stride. 

What has happened to the men con- 
cerned? The work for which they were 
taken has largely been completed, but has 
anyone seen the return of his former em- 
ployees? Some may have been called up 
for military duties, but the greater number 
are still in the trade. The question is, then, 
where are they? 

I would hazard a guess that they are 
among the big gangs that have been 
brought from the provinces by the larger 
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builders for the repair of bomb damage 
in London. 

It is very hard for the smaller builders 
to know their old employees are being used, 
in some cases inefficiently, on a job which 
any ‘“‘local’”? London builder with his 
original labour returned could carry out 
without delay and heavy expense. 

Could not this time the position be re- 
versed and the men be directed to all the 
builders who are ‘“‘contracted’’ to local 
authorities for war damage? 

J. BrovuGHrTon. 

Teddington. 


War Damage: Travelling Time and 
Allowances. 
To the Editor of Tue Buriprr. 
Sir,—May I be permitted to draw atten- 
tion to a small point in the War Damage 
Commission’s latest pamphlet ROD1 on 
the subject of travelling time and allow- 
ances in the London area? 


In Form ROD1 under IV, Definition 
of Prime Cost—Note (ix), it states that in 
regard to travelling expenses the applica- 
tion of this rule to the London area is set 
out in the Commission’s Notice of Octo- 
ber 5, 1942, entitled ‘‘ Travelling Time in 
the London Area.” In this pamphlet is 
given the following :— 


TRAVELLING ALLOWANCES. 


2 miles up to 5 miles ...... 9d. per day 

5 miles up to 10 miles :..1s. 3d, per day 

10 miles and over ...... ls. 10d. per day 

If you will refer to the Working Rule 
Agreement, 1944, under Section 6 (a), 
Travelling Allowances, the allowances 
given are as follows :— 


Over 2 and up to 5 miles ...... 9d. per day 
Over 5 and up to 10 miles ...1s. 6d. per day 
Over 10 and up to15 miles ...2s, 6d. per day 
15 miles and over ...............008 4s. per day 

It will at once be seen that there is a 
difference between the allowances admitted 
as prime cost by the War Damage Com- 
mission and those which would have to be 
paid by the building contractors to con- 
form to the Working Rule Agreement: 

Bearing in mind that a contractor might 
be requested to do work in any part of 
London and is obliged to.comply in every 
respect with the Working Rule Agreement, 
it is considered that the payment of allow- 
ances admitted by the War Damage Com- 
mission should be consistent with those 
which are shown by the latest Working 
Rule Agreement, and I feel that this item 
requires to be dealt with at once and 
before ROD1 comes into full operation 
on August 1. I believe it is true to say 
that the Working Rule Agreement, en- 
dorsed as it is by the National Joint 
Council, becomes, under Defence Regu- 
lations, the law of the land, and there- 
fore if this is so the War Damage Com- 
mission are, in effect denying it. 

In your issue of July 7 the War Damage 
Commission has extended a cordial letter of 
thanks to the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers, but it would seem 
that although the employers have, gener- 
ally speaking, | what must be con- 
sidered by all a fair and equitable basis for 
war damage repairs, they have overlooked 
the point referred to above, and it is hoped 
that steps can be taken immediately to 
bring matters into line. This may be of 
very smaH moment in certain cases, but 
it can also have the effect of being rather 
an expensive item, and as the matter 
stands at the moment, the correct allow- 
ances which a contractor would have to 
pay—except in certain instances—cannot 
be admitted to cost by the War Damage 
Commission. 


London, E.C.3. S. H. WeEpen. 
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ROAD, RAIL AND RIVER IN 
LONDON 


By H, V. LANCHESTER. 


THe brochure bearing the above 
title*, which embodies some of the 
features in the first Royal Academy 
plan for Central London, displays 
many improvements on this, and is an 
exposition of a comprehensive scheme 
full of interest, not only to the archi- 
tect, but also to all those who are 
hoping to see, in the battering our 
capital has experienced, the incentive 
to remodelling that would make it the 
finest and best organised city in the 
world. The merits of this plan are, 
it 1s recognised by its authors, not so 
much ifs validity in every detail as its 
inspiring suggestions on the many ex- 
pedients available for converting the 
present sordid confusion into a scene 
of beauty with such amenities as should 
be the ideal for a great city. The clos- 
ing paragraph of the Foreword by the 
Chairman, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
modestly says: “If our plan contains 
any proposals that suggest a new line 
of thought in these matters, and shows 
that beauty and efficiency can be com- 
bined, it will have achieved its main 
purpose.” 

It is on this basis, therefore, that it 
must be reviewed, and it must be em- 
phasised that it successfully achieves 
its aim. It is truly an “ artist’s plan,” 
imaginative and full of suggestive pro- 
posals, reasonable in their general 
intention, but not necessarily in forms 
that make them economically practic- 
able in all cases. An important 
characteristic of the plan is the adop- 
tion of differing levels as an aid to the 
solution of traffic problems, and the 
main feature illustrating this is the 
great ring road following more or less 
the line of the L.C.C. ‘‘ A” road but 
sunk below the genera] level so that 
radial roads only connect with it by 
side ramps, and speed is not inter- 
tupted by roundabouts, which are 
raised about sunk gardens at an inter- 
mediate level to provide safe crossings 
for pedestrians. The suggestion is that 
these gardens should be at the general 
level of the surroundings but that the 
toads to the roundabouts should rise to 
some ll ft. above, so that pedestrians 
could move freely about and have ac- 
cess to shops facing on the gardens. 
The numerous illustrations make this 
programme quite clear. 


_The selection of ring “‘ A” for a con- 
tinuous speed arterial road has been 
challenged, and the “ B”’ route, some 
two to three mileg further out, advo- 
cated as preferable, but in reply to 
this it is claimed that as ‘‘ A’ has only 
a total length of 12 miles, travelling 
over half of it at 30 miles per hour 
would take only 12 minutes, and that 
costly cross routes with tunnels would 
be unnecessary. The inner route has 
also the advantage of serving the eleven 
terminal railway stations it is proposed 
should be retained. These stations 
and the railway system by which they 
are linked up are perhaps the most 
dubious part of the programme; it is, 
however, put only tentatively with the 





* Country Life. Price 2s. 6d. (postage extra). 
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idea of suggesting a train of thought 
for the consideration of a specially ap- 
pointed body. The Architect’s London 
Regional Committee carried their study 
of this further, and suggested the 
separation of main line traffic from 
suburban, which would be combined 
with an expanded tube system; in this 
case four or five stations would suffice 
for the long-distance travellers. 


The planning of the Surrey-side area 
looks attractive, and the approaches to 
London Bridge, showing an interesting 
scheme on two levels, are ingenious. 
The linking up of Waterloo Bridge, 
with the one proposed from Charing 
Cross, is also better managed than in 
the L.C.C. plan. Numerous other 
examples of detail planning, such as 
the numerous “roundabouts,” Picca- 
dilly Circus, with its sunk garden and 
underground garage, and the sur. 
roundings of the Tower deserve notice, 
while the treatment of the southern 
river frontage between the County Hall 
and London Bridge justifies a careful 
comparison between this and the L.C.C. 
plan. 

The planning of the City, with the 
exception of the portion surrounding 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, seems to have 
been somewhat neglected; is ‘it not 
obvious that a fine road should con- 
nect the east end of Newgate-street 
with Finsbury-pavement offering a fine 
opportunity for an impressive north- 


ern frontage for the Guildhall? The 
area east of the Bank also needs 
attention. 
A Two-Level System ? 

It might be worth considering 


whether the application of a two-level 
system to nearly the whole of the City 
area might not be the most suitable 
method of meeting the intensive de- 
mands here. The lower level would be 
that of Farringdon-street and Thames- 
street, and the upper that of Cheap- 
side, a difference of at least. 25 ft. With 
the road plans independent of each 
other, and building blocks having two 
low-level and two high-level frontages, 
segregation of traffic would be easy, 
and the valuable space utilised to the 
maximum advantage. Put in this 
crude form, really only suggesting a 
theoretical diagram, such a programme 
appears less attractive than it might 
be with judicious modification and 
skilful adaptation to all important 
features. Such a scheme handled by 
the R.A. Committee could assume an 
attractive and convenient character. 

In other parts of Central London 
this committee might be urged to con- 
tinue its valuable efforts, and we 
should like to see some body, such as 
the London School of Economics, tak- 
ing up this scheme with a view to pre- 
paring a supplement to this report in 
order that a fair idea could be gained 
as to the extent to which remodelling 
might include its recommendations. 
Without prejudice to the claims of the 
L.C.C. and other schemes for the Lon- 
don of the future, the R.A. one has 
features that must arouse an enthusi- 
asm among those whose hopes for our 
capital extend beyond the sociological 
and economic aspects, and who desire 
to see it such a city as would be the 
admiration of the world. 
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“THE USE 


SIR WILLIAM JOWITT’S ADDRESS TO 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


In-an address to the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution on July 18, Sir Wil- 
liam Jowitt, K.C., M.P. (Minister with- 
out Portfolio), spoke on ‘‘The Use of 
Land.’’ There was, he said, an old pro- 
verb, ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs lie,’ and that 
was one which should be ever present to 
the mind of a Coalition Government; and 
if ever there was a dog which was likely 
on being roused to cause no little commo- 
tion, that dog was called the Land 
Problem. The Government were not 
blind to the fact that this problem, it 
they attempted to tackle it, was much 
more likely to bring in a harvest of kicks 
than of halfpence, but the answer was 
obvious, they must try; and they had 
this to encourage them—that a conscious 
planning of our towns had now become, 
at least to some extent, accepted by al! 
parties. 

There had been since the Act of 1909 
was passed’ ‘some control—over a limited 
class of land, and negative in character— 
over the right of a landowner to develop 
his land as he liked. It had become no 
longer sufficient that he should comply 
with existing bye-laws and public health 
and building Acts. That the provisions of 
that Act were wholly inadequate was 
obvious to anyone who considered what 
was done after the last war; and accord- 
ingly the Act was amended by a series 
of Acts passed in 1925, 1929, and 1932. 
But planning under the Act of 1932 re- 
mained local, not national; permissive, not 
compulsory; negative, not positive. 


The Failure of the 1932 Act. 

It was instructive to pause for a moment 
and to consider why it was that planning 
—even in those areas where it had been 
undertaken actively by the local author- 
ity, and there were very large areas where 
it had not been undértaken at all—had 
proved to be the comparative failure it 
had. ‘* First,’’ said the Minister, ‘‘ 1! 
would say the absence of any conscious 
national direction. Second, I would say 
the risk of having to pay enormous com- 
pensation, without any corresponding 
chance of securing betterment.” 

To the first of those problems the Bar- 
low Commission (which reported just 
after this war had started) devoted its 
attention. Their primary concern was 
the location of industry—a matter which, 
as was known, concerned many depart- 
ments of State, and was to be under the 
general supervision of the Board of Trade, 
though it would in no sense be treated as 
outside the scopé of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning, which must take 
account of the location of industry, no less 
than of agricultural requirements, trans- 
port, housing, open spaces, and all other 
aspects of national policy that affect the 
use of land. The Barlow Commission 
called attention to the necessity of loosen- 
ing out our congested urban areas and to 
the need for a better spreading of our 
population. Recently the strategical con- 
siderations to which they called attention 
had been present to our minds. If 
(which Heaven forbid) we were to have 
another war in 50 years time, and flying 
bombs and rockets improved (it was an 
odd word to use) as the aeroplane had 
improved, the necessity on _ strategic 
grounds of a better spreading of our popu- 
lation might become self-evident. The 
disadvantage of a target so large that it 
could not be missed was clear. 

“* But I confess I think for my own part 
that there is a danger in overstressing the 
national aspect of planning, vital though 
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OF LAND” 


it is. I am a great believer in our system 
of local government. It is by no means 
perfect, and it is capable of yreat 1m- 
provement, but I should be sorry to see 
local interest and local initiative dis- 
regarded and lost. Of course, if it be 
granted that Whitehall is the repository 
of supreme wisdom and the avowed enemy 
of delay, we could disregard all local 
attempts at planning. The advantages 
would be clear: no longer would any par- 
ticular authority strive to keep within its 
boundaries some profitable undertaking— 
such as a great market—which yields 
substantial contribution to the rates. 
Whitehall wisdom would overrule all such 
considerations, and the market would be 
placed where it would best serve the com- 
munity as a whole. This would be a very 
real advantage; but it is, to my mind, an 
advantage purchased too dearly at the 
price of local knowledge, local desires, and 
local patriotism. Besides, there are some 
who would not accept the wisdom of 
Whitehall as supreme or its actions as 
unduly prompt. 

‘* Moreover, any plans we make must 
be flexible. and adaptable. If we are to 
hold our own in the world in the years of 
swiftly changing opportunity which clearly 
lie ahead of us, we must be ready to 
change our dispositions and our equip- 
ment as ‘old needs’ pass and new needs 
arise. In this sense planning never ends. 


No Single Master Plan. 

‘* Tt is for these reasons that we are not 
prepared to recommend that a_ single 
master plan should be imposed from 
Whitehall for the country as a whole. 
Rather do we desire to achieve our ends 
by a system of collaboration—local plan- 
ning with central direction and control— 
and our proposals must, I submit, be 
judged from this standpoint : do they or 
do they not make such a_ planning 
possible and likely to prove effective? ”’ 

The new proposals, therefore, confirmed 
and strengthened the powers of local 
planning authorities, but also gave the 
Minister a wide power of control and 
direction over their activities. The out- 
line of a national plan must be gradually 
and continuously filled in by a process of 
making local and regional plans that 
would in each case satisfy national as well 
as local and regional requirements. 


Compensation and Its Problems. 


To turn to the other reason which made 
planning ineffective—the likelihood of the 
planning authority being involved in pay- 
ing compensation and the extreme un- 
likelihood of their getting any betterment. 
Suppose it were decided—and he con- 
fessed he wished it were so decided—that 
the land around St. Paul’s should be for 
ever an open space. Very large compen- 
sation would obviously be payable to the 
existing owners by the City Corporation, 
who were the local planning authority. 
The displaced owners would have to seek 
some other site, and the owner of that 
other site would reap the benefit. 

But it was possible—and indeed per- 
haps probable—that that other site might 
not be within the territory of the City 
Corporation, and even if it were the diffi- 
culty of showing cause and effect was such 
that under the existing law there would 
be little or no chance of securing better- 
ment; the lawyers, that most deserving 
profession, would come off best if any such 
attempt were made, and the Chartered 
Surveyors might get some crumbs from 
the lawyers’ table! 

It was that problem that was referred to 
the Uthwatt Committee, and it was diffi- 
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cult to think of any Committee better 
qualified to undertake the task. ‘Their 
analysis of the problem, their description 
of those mysteries of floating value, shift- 
ing value, and generally of compensation 
and betterment, constituted one of the 
most masterly surveys he had read. The 
solution which. they suggested to over- 
come the difficulty was, of course, much 
more debatable. It involved completely 
different treatment between land within 
and without town areas: to some extent 
this might be inevitable—but it would 
seem that, so far as possible, this differ- 
entiation should be avoided, at least in 
the sense that it should not make any 
financial difference to an owner whether 
his land was placed one side or the other 
side of the line of demarcation. For land 
within town areas they proposed a better- 
ment levy on any future increase in land 
values. That part of the plan would, of 
course, involve great political controversy ; 
but it was also roundly condemned in a 
considered statement sent to him (the 
speaker) by the Council of the Chartered 


Surveyors’ Institution on a _ series of 
grounds, some of which he _ confessed 
seemed more formidable to him than 
others. 


in regard to the other part of the 
scheme—the transfer of development rights 
to a central authority—the Council were of 
opinion that this might facilitate town and 
country planning on broad lines, and 
might enable the control of future de- 
velopment to be seen as a national prob- 
lem. That scheme might, they thought, 
therefore prove to be in the national 
interest. But they made their assent 
conditional upon the following (amongst 
other) stipulations :— 

(1) Power to revise the global valuation 
in the event of a misjudged estimate, (2) 
An equitable apportionment of the global 
sum—as, for instance, in the difficult case 
of dead ripe land, and (3) a right to appeal 
to any owner aggrieved at his apportion- 
ment. 

Those qualifications brought home to his 
mind the extreme difficulty there would 
be in fixing any global valuation. The 
Government had therefore, after very great 
consideration, tried to hit the target by a 
different means, and by the target he 
meant the control of the use of ah 
ment rights by a central authority. If 
every landowner—whether in town or 
country—were told ‘‘ In future you may no 
longer avail yourself of your development 
rights without consent, and that consent 
will only be given on payment of an appro- 
priate fee,” one had to all intents and 
purposes transferred the use of develop- 
ment rights from the individual to the 
planning authority, an authority, that was, 
consisting of two parts—a local body, and 
a central body, whose consent to the local 
body’s plans was necessary. But there 
were, of course, many of those develop- 
ment rights which were in existence before 
the war. It would be quite wrong for the 
Government to contemplate depriving, by 
retrospective legislation, the owner of 
these rights—or, to be more precise, of 
80 per cent. of the value of these rights— 
without paying him proper compensation. 
And by proper compensation was meant a 
compensation which took account of the 
actual value of his site without allowing 
for any inflation caused by floating value. 
In those cases, therefore, compensation 
must be paid. In so far, however, as de- 
velopment rights accrued after the war, 
they might be a result of the war, and 
whether they were the result of the war or 
not Parliament was fully entitled to pre- 
scribe that they should not enrich the 
pocket of any individual. 

‘* Now I do not conceal it from you,” 
said Sir William, ‘‘ that the task of work- 
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ing out these proposals is a very formidable 
one, but equally I claim that if that task 
can be accomplished we shall have gone a 
long way to solve the planning problem. 
For we shall have set up a Land Com- 
mission which will, on the one hand, pay 
compensation and, on the other hand, will 
collect betterment. As it will be a Central 
Land Commission it will no longer matter 
that the compensation is payable within 
the area of one local authority and that the 
betterment arises within the area of some 
other and different local authority. More- 
over, local authorities will be able to plan 
without the constant dread of the liability 
to pay compensation cramping and hinder- 
ing their plans. The main difficulties in 
working out this scheme obviously concern 
those unbuilt on areas in the neighbour- 
hood of towns.”’ 

As a general rule, and speaking by and 
large, rural land did not possess much 
development value. That land, which was 
designated in the official plan as ‘‘ green ”’ 
land, would not therefore be made the sub- 
ject of valuation save in those cases where 
an owner claimed that the land did, in 
fact, possess development value at March, 
1939. If he could make good that claim a 
valuation would be made. 

Nor did he think that built-on land 
would cause unduly serious difficulty. 
Under the existing law a change of use 
of property should not be deemed to have 
occurred if the character of the new use 
was similar to that of the previous use. If, 
therefore, to-day a small and unpretentious 
shop was rebuilt on the same area and 
converted into a several-storied depart- 
mental store there would be no change of 
use. Under the Government scheme, how- 
ever, it was contemplated that a change of 
use should be deemed to occur if there was 
an alteration in the nature or scale of the 
use, and a change of use demanded consent 
and consent involved, or might involve, 
payment of betterment. 

Still, those were exceptional cases and 
not the rule. In the case of built-on land 
we should need to make valuations of the 
redevelopment value as at March 31, 1939, 
only if the owner claimed that his land did, 
in fact, possess such value at that date. 

It was with regard to the other land, 
the unbuilt-on land around the town, 
called in the Government’s plan ‘‘ white ”’ 
land, that the main difficulty would arise. 
With regard to this land valuations would 
have to be made of the development value 
existing in 1939, and the valuers would in 
each case be asked to give such information 
as they could as to the period within which 
development was likely to take place. The 
Government did not, however, contemplate 
that any compensation would be paid 
during the next five years. Before the end 
of those five years a committee of experts 
would be appointed to advise the Govern- 
ment as to the true basis upon which they 
should fix the compensation. ‘‘ They will 
have the valuations prepared by the 
valuers and they will have such informa- 
tion as the valuers have been able to give 
as to the probable period of development. 
They will know what development has 
taken place during the last five years and 
will be able to judge what is likely to take 
place in the immediate future. They will 
be asked to classify individual valuations 
in their appropriate categories so that the 
‘ dead ripe ’ land, for instance, may receive 
better treatment than the land with a 
merely prospective chance of development. 
Thus, the owner of dead ripe land might, 
after the end of the five-year period, 
receive in compensation 100 per cent. of 
the valuation of the development rights of 
his land in 1939, and another owner might 
receive a much smaller percentage. 

‘‘ That, in brief, is the general scheme of 
the White Paper,” added the Minister. 
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“I do not assert confidently that it will 
work. I feel that in this matter we are 
sailing uncharted seas, and I do not doubt 
that en time to time we may have to 
change direction, or perhaps even let down 
an anchor, But—it is better to proceed 
on the principle of trial and error than 
never to proceed at all.” 


Development Outside Towns. 

The Uthwatt Committee. had recom- 
mended further a general prohibition 
against development without consent of all 
undeveloped land outside town areas. This 
the Government accepted in regard to all 
land. The Committee recommended imme- 
diate payment of compensation for loss of 
development values. The Government 
accepted this obligation to compensate in 
respect of rural land—the green land 
within five years. But in regard to the 
white land (undeveloped land near towns) 
and in regard to the redevelopment value 
of built-up land, they did not propose to 
pay compensation as a rule unless and 
until a genuine request to develop was 
made and refused. Of course, in those 
cases where the action of the planning 
authority made it plain in advance that a 
refusal was inevitable, e.g., where land 
had been scheduled as an open space—the 
request and refusal might be taken for 
granted. 

Lastly, the Uthwatt Committee recom- 
mended that if and when approval for 
development was given the State should 
buy the land—that was, buy the land at 
its agricultural value, for they would 
already, under the Uthwatt scheme, have 
paid compensation for the development 
rights—and lease it to the person under- 
taking the development. 

‘* This recommendation we have not 
accepted,’’ said the Minister. ‘‘ The idea 
that the State, through some central body, 
should become a landowner on a large 
scale, whilst politically attractive to some 
of us, is very far from being attractive to 
others.”’ He would give the following 
example :— 

‘‘An owner of land worth £200 an acre 
for development but worth only £50 an 
acre for agricultural purposes receives 
compensation from the State of £150 an 
acre in respect of the loss of his develop- 
ment rights. 

‘‘A private person wishes thereafter to 
acquire the land for an approved develop- 
ment. Will the owner be willing to accept 
the £50—or will he try to exact the £200 
or something in excess of the agricultural 
value—regardless of the fact that he has 
already been paid £150 compensation? 

‘The application of compulsory pur- 
chase at the appropriate figure may there- 
fore be necessary, and we contemplate this 
as a part of our proposals; but this is apt 
to be a costly proceeding and invidious as 
between two private citizens. The private 
developer may think it preferable to pay 
the landowner that which he demands; and 
if he does the landowner will ‘ get away 
with it’ twice over. On the other hand, 
it is, I suppose, true to say that in a volun- 
tary bargain the owner exacts and is 
entitled to exact the highest price he can 
get the purchaser to pay. 

“The fact that the purchaser has to 
pay a fee for development to the State 
will, therefore, reduce the price which— 
but for such obligation—he would have 
been willing to pay the owner. I mention 
the point because it obviously needs to be 
clarified by thought and discussion; and 
our object in presenting the White Paper 
on this difficult subject is to invite and 
encourage informed criticism.” 

The Minister then made some reference 
to the problem of our cities, and in par- 
ticular to the bombed and blitzed areas. 
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‘* I would have you remember,”’ he said, 
‘“‘ that public ownership is not a necessary 
or integral part of planning. It might be 
possible to have good planning without a 
single acre of the land in this country 
being publicly owned. Although this is 
mee yet in a built-up area, where you 
find an immense jumble of different owner- 
ships, it is exceedingly difficult to secure 
the requisite degree of co-operation 
between the various owners. 

‘‘ For my own part—and I am in this 
speaking z myself alone—I believe it 
will be found in practice that unified 
ownership is an immense assistance to good 
planning in our towns. I believe I’m right 
in saying that Eastbourne very largely 
belongs to the Devonshire family, and it is 
the case that Eastbourne is one of our best 
planned towns. Huddersfield substantially 
belongs to the Corporation of Hudders- 
field, and by reason of this fact they have 
a great advantage in their planning 
schemes. 

‘*T would like to see public ownership, 
because I see in it the only practical way 
of securing unified ownership. Others, of 
course, take a very different view and 
regard any extension of public ownership 
as a most regrettable necessity, and in 
general not calculated to promote the 
public weal. Accordingly in our Bill— 
which is a compromise measure—we pro- 
pose to confer upon local authorities power 
to purchase blitzed areas, blighted areas 
and other areas—neither blitzed nor 
blighted—which are necessary to secure 
balanced planning. And we propose 
further to confer on local authorities a 
wider power than they have hitherto had 
—namely, a power to put up buildings of 
a type and description other than houses. 

“This power is only to be exercised 
subject to ministerial approval; and the 
discretion of the Minister is restricted by a 
proviso—which will give rise to much 
controversy—that his consent is not to be 
given if any person other than the local 
authority is able and willing to carry out 
the work. I hope this power will be exer- 
cised to build community centres. I have 
myself been greatly impressed by the 
splendid pioneer work done by the Slough 
Hetates in this regard. We have not done 
enough for the young Briton in our 
towns.”’ 


RENT RESTRICTION 


Arising out of a letter, which we pub- 
lished recently, by Mr. A. E. Millett, on 
the article on the above subject by Mr. 
W. T. Creswell, K.C., which appeared 1n 
our issue for June 30, the author has 
given us the following information :— 

Under Section 2 of the Increase of Rent, 
etc., Act, 1920, the rent may be increased 
in excess of the ‘‘standard rent’’ by a 
percentage on the landlord’s expenditure 
on improvements, or structural alterations, 
or improved fixtures or fittings, as distinct 
from repairs. The increase can be charged 
only if the expenditure was incurred 
after August 4, 1914, in regard to an ante- 
1939 Act house, or after September 1, 
1939, as regards an 1939 Act house. The 
rate of increase is 6 per cent. on expendi- 
ture incurred before July 2, 1920, and 
8 per cent. on expenditure thereafter. 
A landlord may also increase the rent by 
an amount corresponding to the increase in 
rates in cases where the landlord pays 
these. These two increases are agpcene 
to the 1939 Act houses, as well as to 
ante-1939 Act houses. . 

A third possible increase applies to ante- 
1939 Act houses only—viz., a percentage on 
the ‘net rent’’ as defined by Section 12 
(1) (c) of the Act of 1920, which works 
out, when the landlord is solely responsible 
for repairs, at 4 per cent. on the “‘net rent. 
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METHODS OF 


By D. G. R. Bonnell, D. W. Aldred, and 
L. W, Baldwin. 

Bricks are a traditional material for 
building work, and the craft of brick- 
laying Kis been developed over a period 
of centuries mainly as a result of trial 
and error. Though the general methods 
of bricklaying used in this country are 
well standardised, various modifications 
have been used by some builders and 
contractors to facilitate the bricklayer’s 
work. Further, the general organisation 
of the work of the bricklayer in this 
country differs in many details from that 
applied in many continental countries. 
It has been claimed that the number of 
bricks laid per hour per bricklayer is 
higher in countries such as Holland and 
Russia than in England. A normal 
day’s work in peace time for a typical 
bricklayer in this country was approx- 
imately 600 bricks per eight-hour day. 
while claims varying from 2,000 to 3,000 
bricks per nine-hour day were made for 
bricklayers in other countries. 

It was considered desirable to examine 
how far the usual technique enables the 
craftsman to carry out his work with a 


minimum of ‘effort, and whether, by the- 


adoption of modifications designed to de- 
crease the amount of unnecessary work, 
the speed of bricklaying could be in 
creased without any increase in physical 
effort on the part of the craftsman, and 
without any significant lowering of the 
standard of workmanship. 

The difference in output which is said 
to exist between this country and certain 
continental countries might be explained 
by several factors, namely :—(1) quality 
of workmanship demanded; (2) thickness 
of wall; (3) organisation of the services 
on the job; (4) the design of the build- 
ing; (5) organisation of the bricklaying 
method. 


(1) QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP, 

It is clear that, when the workmanship 
demanded is of the highest class, the 
bricklayer must exercise more care -in 
laying, and cannot, therefore, be expected 
to lay bricks at the same rate as when a 
lower standard is demanded. Again, 
brickwork with carefully pointed joints 
will inevitably take more time to build 
than work with struck joints. 


(2) THICKNESS OF WALL. 

It is generally recognised that the 
number of bricks laid per hour will he 
influenced by the thickness of wall being 
built. The tendency is for the rate to 
increase with increasing thickness. This 
factor cannot be ignored when comparing 
rates of bricklaying in this country on 
9in, and 44in. walls with those quoted 
from some other countries on thick walls. 


(3) ORGANISATION OF THE SERVICES ON THE 
OB. 

The organisation of work can influence 
the speed of bricklaying very appreciably. 
If, for example, the arrangements for the 
supply of bricks and mortar enforce the 
use of bricklayers’ time in waiting or 
walking to obtain material, if delays 
arise as a result of deficient organisation 
of scaffolding, ete., the number of bricks 
laid in a working day will obviously be 
seriously affected. Any consideration of 
the economics of bricklaying must also 
involve the proportion of labourers to 
bricklayers employed. 


(4) DESIGN OF THE BUILDING. 

The design of the building is also a 
factor determining the rate of bricklay- 
ing. Brickwork with many plumbed 
corners and openings, ornamental work, 
or jobs entailing the use of more than 
one type of brick, cannot be. built as 
quickly as brickwork which contains few 
or none of these complications. Each 
time a bricklayer is compelled to plumb 
corners, or change from one type of brick 
to another, he utilises time which might 
be used for bricklaying purposes. Again, 
careful dimensioning of openings so 
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that cutting of bricks is reduced to a 
minimum tends to increase the brick- 
layer’s output. 


(5) ORGANISATION OF THE BRICKLAYING 
MetTHODs. 

The influence of the organisation of the 
bricklaying method on the speed of 
bricklaying jhas been very extensively 
studied by F. B. Gilbreth. His books 
(‘‘ Bricklaying System,’’ McGraw Hill, 
1809, and *‘ Motion Study,” Constable and 
Co., 1921) deal with the subject in con- 
siderable detail. He has shown that a 
marked increase in output can be effected 
by reducing the non-productive effort of 
the skilled craftsman—e.g., by convenient 
arrangement of materials to save un- 
necessary bending and reaching on the 
part of the bricklayer, by maintaining 
the scaffold at a constant height below 
the level of bricklaying, by the use of a 
very workable mortar, etc. By organis- 
ing the work along these lines, Gilbreth 
was able to obtain in the field very high 
rates of bricklaying. 

It was this method of improving the 
output per bricklayer-hour which has 
been the subject of a short series of 
small-scale tests at the Building Research 
Station, supplemented by a larger scale 
test in the field. It should be emphasised 
that considerably more work under 
normal field conditions is required in 
order finally to assess the actual value 
of the modifications tested, but the re- 
sults so far obtained are considered of 
sufficient interest to make generally avail- 
able without waiting for further informa- 
tion. 


Conditions of Investigation. 

As noted above, the organisation of the 
bricklaying method is only one of several 
factors which can influence the rate of 
bricklaying. It is therefore essential 
that all other factors should be main- 
tained constant if reliable data are to 
be obtained on the effect of various modi- 
fications in bricklaying methods on the 
output per bricklayer-hour. 

For this work, therefore, the unit of 
brickwork for any test was standardised 
as an L-shaped wall approximately 23 ft. 
6 in. by 7 ft. 6in. by 8 ft. 6 in. high. The 
leg was finished with a stopped end, and 
was supported internally to its full 
height by two 9-in. buttresses with 1 ft. 
6in. projection at 10 ft. 6in. centres, The 
foot had a window opening 3 ft. wide and 
5ft. high, and was finished with a 
toothed end, The brickwork was 9 in. 
thick, built with 28 in. flettons in English 
bond, using a very workable cement- 
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gauged lime mortar. The latter was pre- 
pared by making a wet mixture of 4 
volumes of sand with 1 volume of dry 
hydrated lime, leaving for at least 24 
hours to allow the lime to develop its 
maximum workability, and then mixing 
1. volume of cement with 9 volumes of 
the sand-lime mixture when required. 

All the test units were built on a con- 
crete raft to ensure that the site condi- 
tions were constant. Each unit contained 
2,342 bricks, counting all bats and closers 
as whole bricks. 

In order to obtain comparable results, 
one unit was built according to normal 
practice, while three more units were 
built with modified methods. In all 
cases care was taken to ensure that the 
bricklayer was fully supplied with mate- 
rials throughout the period taken to 
finish any one unit. Also all the units 
were built by the same bricklayer, who 
was a skilled craftsman and who co- 
operated wholeheartedly in the investiga- 
tion. It was impressed on the bricklayer 
that he should refrain from making any 
extra effort on one unit as compared to 
another. It is considered that he ful- 
filled this condition reasonably well, so 
that the results are as comparable as it 
is possible to obtain from a test with 
only one bricklayer in a case where the 
human factor plays such an important 
part. When comparative tests are made 
using only one craftsman, it is well-nigh 
impossible to maintain the ratio of un- 
skilled or semi-skilled labour to crafts- 
man at the most efiicient level, and 
therefore in all these tests little atten- 
tion was paid to this side of the problem. 

In order to facilitate the analyses of 
the results, detailed observations were 
taken throughout the whole working 
period, and to avoid discrepancies en- 
tering into the conclusions, only the 
actual working time was taken in the 
final analyses. The results are discussed 
below. 


Results. 
(I.) NORMaL PRACTICE, 

For this unit the bricklayer followed 
the normal practice, to which he had 
been accustomed throughout his brick- 
laying career. A scaffoid was raised at 
a level of 4ft. 6in. in the normal 
manner. In this case the time taken to 
erect a unit was 22 hours 52 minutes, 
which gives an average rate of 102 bricks 
per hour. The work entailed in building 
the wall can be divided roughly into 
seven operations and the percentage time 
expended on these have been calculated 
from the mass of observations made 
during the test. These are given below: 

{a) Miscellaneous operations. This in- 
cludes such minor operations as cutting 
bats, closers, arranging tools, rest. pauses, 
ete., 9 per cent. 

(b) Plumbing. Before building the 
body of the wall, 4 to 6 courses of bricks 
were built at the stopped end, quoin and 
toothed end, and plumbed. These brick 
courses were racked back in the normal 
way. The time considered here is the 
time for plumbing only. 13 per cent. 

(c) Moving line. The bricklayer moved 
his line up after each course before 
laying the next. 4 per cent. 

(d) Bedding. This includes the time 
for taking a trowel full of mortar from 
the mortar board, placing on the wall, 
and working it to a level bed. 12 per 
cent. 

(e) Laying the brick. This operation 
entails reaching for the brick and: mortar, 
buttering brick with mortar, placing 
brick in position, and removing excess 
mortar 51 per cent. ; 

(f) Flushing. This includes the time 
taken for the bricklayer to fill the cross 
joints with mortar. 7 per cent. 

(g) Finishing. At convenient intervals 
the external face of the wall was rubbed 
down with a cloth. 4 per cent. 


(II.) Frrst MODIFIED PRACTICE. 

In this case the normal practice was 
modified in various ways. Firstly, for 
the first 10 courses (2. ft. 6in.) of brick- 
work the bricks and mortar were main- 
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tained at the working level. This was 
done by placing bricks and mortar on a 
subsidiary platform resting on dry brick 
or hollow block piers. For every alter- 
nate course the platform was raised the 
requisite amount by the labourer adding 
a few more bricks or blocks to the piers. 

For all courses above the tenth the 
bricks and mortar were maintained at 
2ft. 6in. above ground or scaffold. 

Secondly, the scaffold was raised in 
18 in. lifts, instead of the normal 4 ft. 
6in., so that, except for the bottom 
courses at ground Jevel, the working level 
was always between 2ft. and 3ft. 6in. 
above scaffold. 

These two modifications were intro- 
duced in order to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of stooping, bending and 
reaching on the part of the bricklayer. 
It is fully realised that 18-in. lifts may 
not be economic under practical condi- 
tions, but to assess the effect of the modi- 
fication it was advantageous to investi- 
gate the optimum conditions. 

The third modification was to fix 
plumbed profiles at the quoin, stopped 
and toothed ends and at the buttresses. 
The profiles had the brick courses 
marked off with shallow V-shaped 
grooves. This eliminated the need of 
plumbing on the part of the bricklayer, 
and consequently racking at corners was 
unnecessary. Further, it simplified the 
moving of the bricklayer’s line which 
fitted in the grooves of the profiles. 

With the exception of these modifica- 
tions and the omission of the finishing 
operation ((g) of previous test), the 
bricklayer worked in a normal manner. 

The time taken to build the unit with 
this modified practice was 14 hours, 
giving an average rate of 165 bricks per 
bricklayer-hour. There was thus a 
saving of nine hours representing 40 per 
cent, of the time taken with normal prac- 
tice. This saving was obtained on the 
following operations :—Plumbing 13 per 
cent.,, bedding and laying 22 per cent., 
finishing (which had been omitted) 4 per 
cent., and moving line 1 per cent. 

It should be noted that more labourers 
were required for this unit, but no par- 
ticular care was taken to cut down to a 
minimum the labourers required, 
because the main question considered 
was whether the modifications introduced 
would increase the rate at which the 
bricklayer could lay the bricks. 

A comparison of the finished unit with 
that built with normal practice showed 
that the increased rate of building had 
not led to any significant deterioration in 
the appearance of the finished brickwork. 

It is of interest to note that the brick- 
layer found that even with the increased 
rate of laying, he was less tired at the 
end of the day than when working by 
normal methods. 


(III.) SeconpD MoDtFrieD PRACTICE. 


Certain modifications, additional to 
those outlined above, were introduced in 
this trial. The requisite amount of bed- 
ding mortar was placed on the wall by 
the labourer. The bricklayer then spread 
it to a moderately plane bed, pressed the 
brick slightly into the mortar a short 
distance ahead of its proper position, and 
drew it up against the preceding brick. 
In this way a full vertical joint was ob- 
tained without any previous buttering of 
the brick. This method did not, how- 
ever, eliminate the necessity of flushing 
the cross joints in the stretcher course, 
although flushing was not required for 
the header course. 

The second modification was to raise 
the line three courses at once to avoid 
unnecessary walking on the part of the 
bricklayer. 

The time taken to build this unit was 
approximately 12 hours, giving an aver- 
age of 195 bricks per bricklayer-hour. 

The bricklayer found this method of 
laying awkward at first, and the impres- 
sion obtained was that it is one which 
would require some experience in order 
to use it to the greatest advantage, 
Moving the line three courses at a time 
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TABLE 1. 
4 Ratio of bricklayers 
‘ No. of Bricks to labourers. 
No. of labourers No. of laid per 
Method. bricklayers. | excluding | scaffolders. | bricklayer Including Excluding 
scaffolders. per hour. | scaffolders. | scaffolders. 
Normal 14 10 7 wnt 55-75 i a oi 12 “4:07, 
Modified ; Me at 
methods 
Gang (a) 14 15 8 130 1:16 reitt 
Gang (5) 18 21 10 110-125 1:17 | 1: 1.15 
was not successful, since the method above ground or scaffold level, and at 


adopted was to complete one course 
before commencing the next above, that 
is as would be done when the line was 
moved every course. Under these con- 
ditions the bricklayer found great diffi- 
culty in keeping the brickwork plumb. 
The appearance of the brickwork was not 
so good as the previous two units; the 
bricks were not uniformly bedded, and 
the joints were thicker and more vari- 
able. On the other hand, the brickwork 
would be quite satisfactory for rendered 
work. The major portion of the in- 
creased saving in time was obtained in 
the bedding and laying operation. 


(IV.) THIRp MODIFIED PRACTICE. 


For this unit the methods varied only 
in three respects from the methods em- 
ployed in the second unit. The first 
concerned the scaffolding. Although for 
this investigation a method of lifting the 
scaffold in 18-in. lifts without interfering 
with the bricklayer’s work had been used 
as described, yet it was felt that the 
effect of some simpler variation should 
be tried. For this unit, therefore, normal 
scaffold lifts of 4ft. 6in. were made, but 
the bricks and mortar were maintained 
at working level for the first ten courses 
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2ft. 6in, height for all other courses. 

Again, for this unit the line was moved 
three courses at a time, but, instead of 
completing each course before commenc- 
ing the next, the bricklayer built one 
course for about the length of three 
stretchers, then built the course above 
and then the third course. In other 
wards, he built three courses up the wal] 
before moving along it. 

The third variation was that the bricks 
were placed flat, with frog upwards, in 
an open setting on the subsidiary plat- 
form. The unit in this case was built in 
15 hours, and an average rate of 155 
bricks per hour was obtained. The ap- 
pearance of the brickwork in this case 
was comparable to that obtained with the 
first modified practice. 


Field Test. 

A field test was carried out by the War 
Office on a site in which a large number 
of identical buildings were being erected. 
The buildings were rectangular in plan, 
the length being 151 ft. and width 91 ft. 
The walls varied in thickness from 2 ft. 
3 in. for the lower part to 134 in. at the 
top. Each building contained 95,000 
bricks, The general procedure adopted 
on each building was to place a gang 
of bricklayers and labourers in charge of 
a foreman. ‘The bricklayers employed 
were partly skilled craftsmen and partl 
trainees. Similarly, the labourers ‘avail- 
able consisted of some typical brick- 
layers’ labourers and others who had not 
long been used to this type of work. The 
figures for bricks laid per hour, there- 
fore, may not be typical of what would 
be obtained with all trained labour. 
However, since the type of labour was 
constant for all the buildings, the differ- 
ence obtained between the normal and 
modified practice probably indicated the 
order of advantage which may be ex- 
pected from the application of the modi- 
fications. 

For the test, one building was erected 
with normal methods and then a second 
building was built with a modified prac- 
tice. The modifications introduced were: 

(1) The working level of the brickwork 
was maintained between knee and shoul- 
der level of the bricklayer. This was 
done by the bricklayers working between 
1ft. 9in. and 4ft. 6in. levels relative to 
the scaffold. 

(2) Seaffold was lifted every 2 ft. Qin. 
instead of normal 4 ft. 6 in. 

{3) The bricks and mortar boards were 
placed on a staging about 2ft. high, 
which had been erected on the scaffold. 

(4) Plumbed profiles on which the 
courses were marked off were erected at 
the quoins. These profiles consisted of 
4in. by 4in. timber accurately plumbed 
and rigidly fixed. 

Those in charge of this work were of 
the opinion that modifications 1-3 were 
far more important than modification 4. 
This is to be expected with the type of 
building with which they were con- 
cerned, since there were so few quoins in 
relation to the amount of brickwork 
involved. 

Typical results obtained for normal and 
modified methods are given in Table 1, 
together with the composition of the 
working gangs. 

These results show that, even under 
conditions less favourable than normal, 
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the rate of bricklaying was increased 
when these modifications were adopted. 
It will, however, be observed that the 
ratio of bricklayers to labourers and 
scaffolders has also been appreciably de- 
creased. If the pumber of bricks laid 
per total man-hour of total labour em- 
ployed is taken, these are: normal 
method, taking maximum values from 
Table 1, 34 bric » per man-hour, modified 
methods (a) 49 and (b) 46 bricks per man- 
hour. These values show that there was 
a very appreciable increase in output per 
man-hour. 

It should be emphasised that the 
values given should not be taken as 
typical values for these methods. It is 
well known that with a well-organised 
gang of bricklayers and labourers, with a 
ratio of bricklayers to labourers of 1:0.6, 
rates of 140 bricks per bricklayer-hour 
bave been obtained with normal 
methods. It is perhaps significant that 
in the cases of high rates with normal 
methods which have been observed by 
Building Research Station officers, the 
bricklayer foreman generally tried to 
arrange for bricks and mortar to be main- 
tained at as convenient a level as possi- 
ble. On the other hand, it is felt that 
with fully skilled labour a higher rate 
would probably be obtained with the 
modified methods. One short test was 
made on these lines on the same site as 
the above field test. Eight skilled brick- 
layers and eight typical labourers were 
incorporated into one gang, and in this 
case a rate of 185 bricks per bricklayer- 
hour was obtained. 


General Conclusjons. 

The results of this short investigation 
show that the bricklayer can be helpea 
considerably by introducing certain 
modifications into the normal technique 
of bricklaying. These modifications are 
designed to reduce as much as possible 
the amount of unproductive effort on the 
part of the craftsman—e.g., avoiding ex- 
cessive stooping, bending and reaching 
by maintaining the bricks and mortar at 
convenient working level and using 
shorter scaffold lifts; eliminating plumb- 
ing by using see reducing unneces- 
sary walking by raising the line three 
courses at a time. It is significant that 
the increased output of the bricklayer 
need have no material effect on the 
quality or appearance of the finished 
brickwork. It should be mentioned in 
this connection that the modification of 
moving the line three courses at a time 
may not prove so helpful with high-class 
facing work—this can only be demon- 
strated by actual trials. Another modi- 
fication which requires to be further 
tested is the use of plumbed profiles. It 
is realised that some craftsmen may he 
prejudiced against them, but others have 
ised them very successfully. The use- 
fulness of this modification largely de- 
pends upon the development of a satis- 
factory profile which is simple to place 
in position and which does not offer any 
impediment to the bricklayer in carrying 
out his work. 

These conclusions are based on small- 
scale tests and a limited number of field 
trials, and it is considered that the im- 
provements under actual practical condi- 
tions can only be truly assessed by 
further suitable field trials. The present 
results, however, suggest that the tech- 
nique most likely to prove beneficial in 
practice would be along the following 
lines :— 


SUGGESTED MODIFIED METHOD. 

1. The bricklayers should apply the 
normal methods of laying the individual 
bricks, 

2. The bricks and mortar should be 
maintained as far as possible at working 
level up to a height of 2 ft. 6 in. above 
ground or scaffold level and thereafter 
maintained at 2 ft. 6 in. above ground or 
scaffold level. 

3. Scaffold to be raised by 3 ft. lifts if 
possible, but a subsidiary platform to 
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be placed on the, ground, or on the scaf- 
fold after the first lift, to hold the bricks 
and mortar boards. This platform should 
be raised to working level by the labourer 
every, say, four coures until it is 2ft. 6 in. 
above the scaffolding as given in (2) 
above. This could be done by placing 
the platform on dry brick or hollow block 
| and raising the height of such piers 

y the addition of a few more bricks or 
blocks. 

The modifications suggested in (2) and 
(3) reduce to a minimum the amount of 
stooping, bending, and reaching on the 
part of the bricklayer. 

4. The bricklayer’s line should be 
raised three courses at a time and three 
courses of brickwork to be built simul- 
taneously. This can conveniently be 
done by laying each course to the length 
of three stretchers and then following 
with the courses above to the same 
length. This saves a considerable 
amount of walking on the part of the 
bricklayer, since he walks the length of 
his section only once for every three 
courses instead of for every course. 

5. All plumbing and racking at the 
quoins, stopped ends, etc., to be elimin- 
ated by the use of plumbed profiles. 
while all windows and door frames 
should be placed in gerne correctly 
plumbed, and the brick courses marked 
on the vertical sides. The use of such 
profiles also enables the brickwork to be 
built abr * 

A considerable saving of bricklayer’s 
time can be effected by the use of well- 
designed profiles, which should be 
simple in operation, since a high propor- 
tion of his time is spent plumbing and 
racking at quoins, etc. 

6. The labourer places all bricks flat, 
frog upwards in an open setting on the 

latform—i.e., the bricks should be as 

aid in the wall. This eliminates the 
necessity for the bricklayer to turn the 
brick before placing in the wall. 

This investigation was carried out by the 
Building Research Station, and the re- 
port is published by permission of the 
Director of Building Research (Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Building Research Station, Gar- 
ston, Herts. 
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OBITUARY 


C. B. Pearson, F.R.1.B.A. 


We regret to record the death on July 19 
of Mr. Charles Bulman Pearson, of Lan- 
caster, at the age of 68. He was articled 
to the late E. Howard Dawson, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Lancaster, and was also 
at the Royal Academy School for: three 
years. He was awarded the R.I.B.A. Tite 
Medal of Merit, 1906; the Godwin Bur- 
sary, 1921; was a National Bronze Medal- 
list twice; and won the National Book- 
prize, South Kensington. : He started in 
practice in 1904, and was joined in part- 
nership in 1931 by his son, Mr. Charles 
E. Pearson, F.R.1.B.A. 


His principal architectural works were : 
Ramsey Grammar School, I.o.M. (1931); 
Llandudno and District Hospital (1939) ; 
Civic Centre, Scunthorpe, Lincs—in abey- 
ance (the above three works won in com- 
petition); Penwortham Junior School, 
Preston, for Lancs C.C.; Emergency Hos- 
pital, Ulverston, Lancs, for H.M.O.W.; 
rebuilding Central Pier and Pavilion 
Morecambe; and many domestic buildings. 
He was a member of the Lancaster Dis- 
trict Regional Town Planning Committee, 
Valuer to the Halifax Building Society, 
and quantity surveyor to various public 
authorities. The practice will be carried 
on by Mr. Charles Edward Pearson, 
F.R.1.B.A., at Carnforth and Lancaster. 


Louis Blanc, F.R.1.B.A. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Louis Blanc, F.R.I.B.A., son of the late 
Hippolyte Blanc, and formerly staff archi- 
tect to Harrods, Ltd. Mr. Blanc’s expert 
knowledge and amiable personality made 
him an ideal hon. secretary of the London 
Building Act Committee of the R.I.B.A., 
where he did much work for the reform of 
out-of-date building regulations in London 
—particularly those fire regulations which 
hindered the redevelopment of the big 
stores. It was largely as a result of Mr. 
Blanc’s work that escalators were installed 
in the new D. H. Evans store in Oxford- 
street, the first such building in the 
Metropolitan area to be so equipped. He 
was at one time teacher of architecture at 
Camberwell School of Art and Crafts. 


G. Alan Fortescue, F.R.1.B.A. 


We regret to announce the death, fol- 
lowing an operation, of Mr. George Alan 
Fortescue, F.R.I.B.A., late of 30, Bed- 
ford-square, W.C. Mr. Fortescue, who 
was 55, received his architectural educa- 
tion at the A.A., and afterwards became 
a pupil of the late Arthur Keen, 
F.R.I.B.A. He eventually set up in 
practice and designed a housing scheme 
at Thames Ditton, bungalows and houses 
at Enfield, Pinner, Hampton Court, and 
Dorking. He also built a cinema at 
Caterham. Mr. Fortescue was an accom- 
plished artist, and many of his drawings 
and sketches were shown at the A.A. 
members’ exhibitions. Since the war he 
had lived in Bedfordshire, and had con- 
tributed some delightful ink drawings to 
series published in the Bedford Tunes, 
and afterwards republished in book form. 


i 


Edward Jukes. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Edward Jukes, late managing director of 
the Silicate Paint Co. (J. B. Orr and Co., 
Ltd.), at the age of 64, following a sudden 
illness. He was associated all his life 
with the manufacture of ‘“‘ Duresco,” and 
took over the reins with his colleagues on 
the death of ‘his father, Mr. Francis 
Jukes, in 1923. His -kindly nature and 
efficient direction will be much missed 
both inside and outside the firm. 


G 
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LAW REPORTS 


CLAIM AGAINST B. AND C.E. 
HOLIDAY Tae MANAGEMENT, 
Mayor’s anp City or Lonpon Court. 
Before Jupce A. Ratepw THomas. 


D.S.M.. Estates, Ltd., and Another v. 
Building and Civil Engineering Holiday 
Scheme Management, Ltd. 

In this case plaintiff company, builders 
and decorators, claimed from the defen- 
dant company, £26 6s. 6d. for money had 
and received, alleging that the considera- 
tion for which the said sum was paid had 
entirely failed. Alternatively, a declara- 
tion was claimed that the plaintiff com- 
pany were entitled to have issued to them 
certain holiday credit stamps and cards 
lost or destroyed. By an amendment to 
the particulars of claim made at the end 
of the second hearing on July 5, the 
plaintiff company relied on an estoppel. 

‘Briefly, the facts were that the plain- 
tiffs bought stamps, and obtained cards 
from the defendant company, and 
stamped the cards for their employees in 
accordance with the holiday scheme. 
These were stolen from a locked drawer 
in August, 1943. The defendant company 
refused to meet the claims. 

In giving judgment for the defendant 
company. His Lordship dealt with the 
various submssions of counsel (Mr. 
Gilbert Dare) for the defendants. . 

On (1), that plaintiffs were not parties 
to the agreement of October 28, 1942, 
originally sued upon, the learned judge 
found that no admissible evidence was 
given that they were; on (2), that defen- 
dant company were not parties to the 
agreement, nothing was done which made 
the defendant company a party; on (3), 
that there had. not been a total failure of 
consideration, the learned judge found 
that this contention was correct, as the 
defendant company sold stamps to the 
plaintiff company and provided them with 
cards; on (4), that under clause 12 of the 
scheme (agreed on October 28, 1942), that 
the defendant company had to be satis- 
fied as to the facts, the learned judge 
found that no evidence was given to this 
effect, but, on the contrary, evidence was 
given by Mr. Chapman (general manager 
of the defendant company) that they were 
not satisfied, and he was not cross- 
examined. 

In a letter dated August 13, 1943, 
the defendant company had stated that 
the Board of Management had decided 
that the business of ensuring that stamps 
held by an employer were properly pro- 
tected was a matter for his individual 
attention, and that it was his business to 
make provision for recoupment of any loss 
he might incur through fire, burglary, or 
from any other cause. He (the learned 
judge) had failed to find any clause in the 
scheme which imposed on the employer 
a duty to make provision for recoupment 
of any loss he might so incur, and the 
proviso to clause 12 (that the employer 
must, and the operative may, report the 
facts of a lost card to the management 
company, who may, on being satisfied 
as to facts and taking indemnity issue a 
new stamped card) would be unnecessary 
if the employer had to insure against loss. 
The defendants suggested that the onus 
of replacing stamps on a lost card applied 
only to a single card and not to cards 
stolen in mass, but their interpretation of 
the scheme was not in his view correct. 
Where a number of cards were lost, there 
would be a right in respect of each card 
to have it replaced. His Lordship added : 
“*T do not agree with, the interpretation 
put upon the scheme by the defendants, 
and if the matters set out above were the 


we 
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only reasons why the defendants refused 
to replace the cards, I should find that 
they had never considéred the facts as to 
the real question upon which they had to 
be satisfied.”’ 

As to (5), that the cards were not ‘‘ lost 
or destroyed,” there was no evidence that 
the cards were destroyed, and he (the 
learned judge) saw no reasons for holding 
in this case that the word “‘ lost’’ was to 
be limited to the article being mislaid by 
the employer or that it did not include 
loss arising from theft. As to (6), that 
the only right given by clause 12 was for 
the operative to have a new card issued, 
thus assuming that there was a contract 
between the plaintiff company and the 
defendant company, that contract would 
be that the latter agreed to issue to the 
operative (through the employer) a new 
card. As to (7), that a claim for a decla- 
ration cannot stand by itself without a 
money claim, that was so (see Rex v. 
Cheshire Court Judge, 1921, 2 K.B.). 

Dealing with the amended particulars 
of claim, in his view (said the learned 
judge), the mere fact that the defendants 
accepted payments of the stamp purchase 
price did not estop them from denying 
that the plaintiffs were parties to the 
agreement of October 28, 1942, and, as 
such, entitled to the benefit ‘thereof. 

His Lordship concluded : ‘‘ Most of the 
matters raised in this case are technical, 
but that is the consequence of the way 
in which this scheme has been brought 
into being. The only right that parties 
to the Agreement appear to have under 
the Agreement is that the other parties 
will co-operate and use their best endea- 
vours to procure all employers and opera- 
tives who are members of their respective 
Associations to co-operate in putting into 
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operation and carrying into effect the 
scheme, The administration of the scheme 
was to be vested in a company to be 
formed, and though it may be possible to 
formulate a claim by a party to this 
Agreement against the defendant com- 
pany for failing to administer the scheme 
which would show a cause of action 
against them, it has not been done in 
this case, nor have the necessary facts 
been proved. ‘There must be judgment 
for the defendants, with costs.’ 

Counsel for defendants applied for costs 
on the higher ‘‘(C)’’ scale on account of 
the lengthy legal arguments involved in 
the case and of its importance to a num- 
ber of persons. His Lordship said that, 
because of the considerable amount of 
work done by counsel, the Registrar 
would not be limited to the scale amount 
with regard to the fee on counsel’s brief. 
The matter had been difficult and raised 
a number of points of law, because defen- 
dants took every conceivable technical 
point and had not met some in a way they 
might have done. He thought the case 
disclosed that the manner in which the 
defendants were administering the scheme 
in respect of stolen cards was certainly 
open to grave comment. He did not think 
this a case for granting costs on Scale 


eT 8. 


THE SHELTER DISASTER AT BETHNAL 
GREEN. LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 
ESTABLISHED IN TEST ACTION. 

Kine’s Bencu Dtviston. 

Before Mr. Justice SINGLETON. 

Baker v. Bethnal Green Corporation. 

_ This test case, which raised a ques- 
tion of importance to local authorities who 
were given permissive statutory powers 
for making provision for the protection of 
persons from being injured in enemy ait 
raids, was an action brought by Mrs. 
A. A. Baker, of Braintree Street, London, 
E.C., to recover damages for personal in- 
juries she sustained herself in an air-raid 
shelter at Bethnal Green on the night of 
March 3, 1943, when, owing to the block- 
ing of the first flight of steps leading to 
the shelter, 176 persons were killed and 
60 injured. Mrs. Baker alleged that the 
defendants, the Bethnal Green Corpora- 
tion, .were liable on the ground that they 
had been guilty of negligence as the occu- 
piers and managers of the shelter in that 
they had failed to provide a safe and 
proper entry to it; that the staircase was 
dangerous as the steps were uneven and 
worn; that there was no handrail in the 
middle of the stairway; that the light was 
insufficient, and that no warning of dan- 
ger was given. Mrs. Baker also claimed 
damages under Lord Campbell’s Act for 
the death of her husband, Mr. G. S. 
Baker, and also for damages under the 
Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1934, in respect to the death of her 
daughter, Minnie, both the husband and 
daughter being killed at the time of the 
catastrophe. 

The defendants denied negligence and 
alleged that the accident was caused by 
reason of a number of persons outside 
the entrance to the shelter pushing and 
struggling to get in. The defendants 
further pleaded that the deaths and inju- 
ries were war injuries which came within 
the meaning of the Personal Injuries (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Act, 1939, and in respect 
of which Mrs. Baker would receive or 
was receiving the amounts provided for in 
the Act. In these circumstances the de- 
fendants alleged that Mrs. Baker’s action 
was barred by Section 3 of the Act of 
1939. 

His lordship, in a considered judgment, 
held that Mrs. Baker, her husband, and 
their’ daughter, were, at the time of the 
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accident, licensees, and’ that the defen- 
dants had failed in their duty to them as 
such. He held that the way down to the 
shelter was dangerous and unsafe, and 
constituted a trap or concealed danger, of 
which the defendants, through their 
agents, were aware. His lordship also 
held that the defence raised under Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of 1939 failed, and he 
awarded the plaintiff in all £1,550 
damages for which amount he gave judg- 
ment for her with costs. 


Granting leave to the defendants to 
appeal, the Judge said he hoped that, 
pending consideration of the appeal, no 
steps would be taken in the other actions 
which had been brought against the de- 
fendants. 

Mr. Gilbert Paull, K.C., and Mr. 
Phineas Quass appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Sir Patrick Hastings, K.C., and Mr. 
Montague Berryman for the defendants. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


The Housing Subsidy. 

Mr. WILLINK, Minister of Health, in 
moving the second reading of the Housing 
(Temporary Provisions) Bill, said it was 
a proposal for a general subsidy. He was 
not attracted by a general subsidy, but 
the House was, in the present circum- 
stances, being asked to approve of a tem- 
porary measure, strictly limited by date, 
to provide for.a subsidy of this kind in 
the period with which we were dealing. 
In the first place, we must face the fact 
that we must anticipate that during a 
period of something like six months—it 
might be longer—the level of building costs 
would be above the general price level. 
While that was so—it might not continue 
long—it was obviously impossible to pro- 
vide houses of the character and type 
which we meant to build at a cost which 
could be met by a rent within the means 
of those for whom these houses were 
intended. The subsidy was available 
under the Act of 1938 for a special class 
of persons and in relation to a special 
class of buildings. In building in this 
short period after the war, he felt that the 
House would think it right to have in 
mind a far wider range of tenants for 
houses assisted by Exchequer subsidy 
than was contemplated in 1938. 

The difference between the level of 
building costs and the duty to provide 
for the enormous range of citizens, were 
his justification for suggesting this tem- 
porary subsidy. 

The Exchequer subsidy was apparently 
to remain at the same level as since 1938, 
i.e., £5 10s. But that was not the inten- 
tion of the Government. This Bill was 
to extend the range and scope of the 
subsidy: it was not an attempt to 
increase the amount. The Government 
intended to introduce legislation dealing 
with the proper figure of subsidy as soon 
as they felt it was possible to frame a 
reasonable view of what the level of 
building costs would be during the 
period, and when they could also form an 
opinion of what would be a proper level 
of rent. He had had discussions with 
local authorities on the matter, and was 
glad to find that they were in entire 
agreement with the view that this was not 
a time to attempt to fix a subsidy. It 
was intended that when the figure was 
fixed it should apply retrospectively to 
all houses built under schemes submitted 
and approved by the Department after 
the passing of the Bill. It was proposed 
in Clause 2 that for two years the Minis- 
ter should be entitled, after considering 
objections, to confirm a compulsory pur- 
chase order submitted by a housing 
authority without a local public inquiry. 
The procedure for fixing compensation 
would remain unaffected. 

The Government programme for the 
emergency period of two or three years 
after the war could best be defined as 
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being to build as many new houses and 
create as many new homes as_ they 
possibly could. To that end they pro- 
posed to use four methods. A very high 
priority must be eps to the rebuilding 
of houses which had been destroyed by 
the enemy and which were due for a 
cost of works payment. The number of 
such houses, before the recent air attacks 
began, was approximately 40,000, of which 
about one-quarter were houses belonging 
to local authorities. The number of 
houses destroyed was, of course, in- 
creasing daily. Secondly, there were the 
houses to be built by local authorities, 
which were the subject of the present 
Bill. It was expected that the great 
majority of permanent houses built 
during the period in question would be 
built by local authorities. They would 
be asked to undertake a very heavy task. 
The average number of houses built by 
local authorities during the five years 
before the war was approximately 65,000. 
He believed that local authorities were 
willing and anxious to tackle the task 
that would be put upon them. 
Thirdly, there were houses built by 
rivate enterprise, including those built 
y housing associations, by individuals, 
and by speculative builders. Legislation 
on this matter would be introduced at a 
later date after he had discussed the pro- 
ject with the local authorities. He could 
not, in the present circumstances, give a 
firm figure of how many houses would be 
built by these three methods. The build- 
ing industry would start as a mere 
shadow: of its former self. The whole 
industry would not be devoted to the 
building of new houses. There would be 
a large programme of deferred repairs 
and maintenance to be carried out. He 
still made the estimate he made last March 
that the maximum output of new houses of 
ermanent construction that they could 
ope to get in the first year after the end 
of hostilities was 100,000 built or build- 
ing by the three methods he had men- 
tioned. Also, a further 200,000 in the 
second year. If the forecast was found 
to be. pessimistic they must do their best 
to see that more houses were built. I+ 
would be wrong for him to mislead the 
House or the country by putting forward 
large figures which, on the information 
they had, they did not believe could be 
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realised. The fourth method related to 
the temporary house.» He hoped to have 
discussiens with the loeal authorities and 
private enterprise builders on this matter 
at an early date. A great deal of prepara- 
yee work had been done with regard to 
and. 

In the debate which followed a number 
of members criticised the Bill as being 
not good enough, and urged that a more 
comprehensive measure should _ be 
brought in. Mr. Silkin, for instance, esti- 
mated that 1,000,000 houses would be 
needed in the emergency period to pro- 
vide every family with a home. In the 
normal type of house provided by the 
L.C.C., assuming the cost of land would 
be £250 an acre, the total cost of a house 
after the war, on the basis of a 60 per 
cent. increase in building costs, would be 
£920. With a net rent of 10s. a week and 
the addition of rates, the annual defi- 
ciency would be £34 12s. The contribu- 
tion from the Exchequer under the Bill 
would be £5 10s., leaving the local! 
authorities to bear an annual deficiency 
of £29 2s. a dwelling for 40 years. To ask 
them to bear that enormous subsidy was 
to hamper the building of houses on 
purely financial grounds. It was an 
He believed that 
more drastic measures would have to be 
taken to deal with high building prices. 


Emergency Houses. 

Viscountess Davipson asked the Prime 
Minister whether he could make anj 
statement as to the Government policy in 
regard to the provision of emergency 
houses. i 

Mr. Artiee, who replied, said: The 
Government have reviewed the potential 
building capacity of the country and have 
come to the conclusion that it will not be 
possible, for some years, to build enough 
permanent houses to meet the urgent 
demands for separate homes. We shall 
therefore need, in addition, emergency 
factory-made houses. The Government 
have approved the model of such a house, 
prepared by the Minister of Works, and 
are planning for large-scale production as 
soon as the necessary industrial capacity 
can be released from the war effort. 

The emergency houses will be _pur- 
chased by the Government and will be 
made available to local authorities to 
supplement their ordinary housing pro- 
grammes. There will be full opportunity 
for discussion on the Bill which will be 
necessary to enable the Government to 
incur the expenditure involved. 

In the meantime the Minister of Health 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
are, opening discussions with local 
authorities on the preliminary arrange- 
ments to be made. 


Durham Cathedral View. 

Mr. Storey asked the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning whether he had 
considered the appeal lodged by the 
Bishop of Durham, the Dean and 
Chapter, the University of Durham and 
the Durham Preservation Society for a 
public inquiry into the proposal to con- 
struct an electrical power station in the 
vicinity of Durham Cathedral and Castle; 
and whether he could give. an assurance 
that such an inquiry would be held. 


Mr. W. S. Morrison: Last April, in 
pursuance of my _ statutory powers, I 
directed the Durham Rural District 
Council as Interim Development 
Authority to refer to me for decision any 
application which the North-Eastern 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., might make for 
consent to the erection ‘of buildings or 
the use of land in their area for the pur- 
poses of an electricity generating station. 
The company has now made such an 
application and it has been referred to 
me for decision aecordingly. I will con- 
sider the representations to which my 
hon. friend refers and all other relevant 
matters before I give my decision, and I 
will not grant the application without 
holding a local inquiry. 








THE L.M.B.A. 


HALF-YEARLY REPORT. 


Tue half-yearly Report was presented 
at a general meeting of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, held in the Dor- 
chester Hotel, Park-lane, W.1, on July 27. 
Following are some points from it :— 

Apprenticeship.—The Apprenticeship 
Committee of this Association and the 
London Regional Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee are meeting monthly. The 
Regional Joint Committee desires to im- 
press upon employers the vital importance 
of engaging as many indentured appren- 
tices as possible with a view to ultimate 
elimination of the unindentured appren- 
tice or learner. Before the introduction 
of the scheme whereby apprentices can be 
transferred from one employer to another, 
should the need arise, it was only reason- 
able that employers should not wish to 
commit themselves to any great extent in 
the matter of apprentices, having regard 
to the uncertainty of trade, but under the 
National Scheme there should not be any 
hesitation by employers to take as many 
apprentices as they can properly train. 

Membership.—During the past six 
months, 84 ordinary members, two sub- 
contractor and one associate members have 
been elected. 

Provision of Quantities for Tendering.— 
Members have been advised that the 
Council has by resolution amended the 
regulation of this Association regarding 
the provision of quantities for tendering 
to read as follows : 

‘“Members shall undertake not to 
tender in competition for works exceed- 
ing £1,500 in total value without quan- 
tities being supplied. This undertaking 
shall not apply to contracts for repairs, 
painting oat decorating.” 

The above is in accordance with a de- 
cision of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers and its strict 
observance is obligatory upon all members 
of this Association. The R.I.B.A., Govern- 
ment Departments, and all local authori- 
ties in the London area have been advised 
of the position of members in respect of 
this question. 

L.C.C. and Holidays with Pay.—Fol- 
lowing upon representations made by this 
Association, the London County Council 
has decided that contributions of contrac- 
tors under the Building and Civil Engi- 
neering Contracting Industries Scheme 
shall be regarded (a) as a legitimate prime 
cost under the Council’s ‘‘ prime cost”’ 
contract, on which charges and fees, in 
accordance with the scales set out in the 
contract, are payable, and (b) as a labour 
cost under the Council’s ‘‘ time and mate- 
rials’ contract and to bear the percentage 
provided by the contract. 

Term Contracts.—The Administrative 
Committee has appointed a special com- 
mittee to consider questions arising in 
connection with Term Contracts with 
Government Departments. Conferences 
have been held with the War Office and 
Air Ministry, and progress has been made. 

Government Departments and Quantity 
Surveyors.—Consideration has been given 
to instructions issued by Government De- 
partments to quantity surveyors which it 
is thought might affect the position of 
impartiality between client and builder 
which it is essential should be maintained 
by quantity surveyors for the proper per- 
formance of their duties. Considerable 
information upon the matter has been 
obtained and forwarded to the National 
Federation. 

Conditions of Contract.—Arising from 
the consideration of the conditions of 
contract for building work of one of the 
main-line railway companies, the Contracts 
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Committee have come to the conclusion 
that the time is opportune to press for 
the universal adoption of the R.I.B.A. 
Form of Contract, and the Administrative 
Committee is urging the National Federa- 
tion to take immediate action. 

Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
1944.—This question has been considered, 
and the National Federation has been 
informed that, in the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation, the percentage of disabled persons 
to be employed in the building industry 
should apply to the individual firm’s em- 
ployeees as a whole, and should not be 
related to particular crafts, and, subject 
to the acceptance of the minimum physical 
standards [which are defined in the 
Report] applicable to particular crafts as 
set out in the letter from the National 
Federation dated May 9, 1944, the Associa- 
tion consider there is no case for a special 
percentage to be applied to the industry. 

Reinstatement. in Civil Employment 
Act.—Consideration has been given to the 
above Act with a view to ensuring that 
suitable representations are made by the 
National Federation to the Minister of 
Labour as to what is ‘‘ reasonable and 
practicable’ in the building industry for 
his consideration in the framing of regula- 
tions which he is empowered by the Act 
to make, 

L.C.C. Revised Form of Contract for 
Demolition and Débris Clearance.—Con- 
sideration has been given to’ the above 
document, and the L.C.C. has been ad- 
vised of the amendments the Association 
desire in the form before it could recom- 
mend its acceptance by members. The 
three principal points are :— 

(1) The exclusion of holiday wage con- 
tributions from the computation of cost 
(vide Clause 26(c)); 

(2) The reservation by the Council of 
the right themselves to provide materials, 
transport vehicles, etc., without bringing 
the cost thereof in at the full value for 
the purpose of computing the Contractor’s 
fee (vide Clause 3 and Clause 26(4); and 

(3) The absence of any strict provisions 
binding upon the Gouin tear prompt certi- 
fication and payment of accounts taken in 
conjunction with the reservation by the 
Council of. the benefit. of cash discounts 
for cash paid by the Contractor (vide 
Clause 14 (e)). 
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FIRST-AID REPAIRS 


REGIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
DECISIONS. 


Tue London Building Industry Regional 
Joint Committee, at a meeting on July 21, 
had under consideration questions arising 
in connection with First Stage First-aid 
Repairs to War-damaged Houses, and 
arrived at the following decisions :— 


Workine Hours. 


‘* With reference to the suggested 65 
hours per week which we understand is to 
operate for the next three weeks for first- 
aid repairs to houses, we wish to bring to 
the notice of the Ministry of Works that 
it is the considered opinion of this Re- 
gional Joint Committee that the Govern- 
ment is ill-advised to press hours to the 
extreme because such hours will not pro- 
duce the maximum output, and, while we 
will co-operate with the decision made, we 
cannot do so without making this protest. 
Our considered judgment is that the 
maximum hours under present circum- 
stances should not exceed 60 per week.”’ 


Lopcinc ALLOWANCE. 


‘‘This Regional Joint Committee de- 
cides in accordance with Rule 6 (a) that 
in the special circumstances of the pre- 
sent emergency men imported from the 
provinces to carry out first-aid repairs to 
dwelling-houses shall be paid an allowance 
of 4s. per day.”’ 

Dirrty Work. Workine Rute 2 (e). 

‘*This Regional Joint Committee de- 
cides that first stage first-aid repairs to 
war-damaged dmwelling-houses is dirty 
work within the meaning of Working 
Rule 2 (e).” } 

‘‘The definition of first stage first-aid 
repairs is the minimum amount of work 
necessary to make premises wind and 
watertight and safe.” 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUNDEE.—T.C.’s post-war housing — pro- 
gramme envisages 5,500 houses in the first three 
post-war years, and a total of 21,000 in 10 years. 
The only sites definitely approved were Magda- 
lene’s Kirkton (1,000 houses), Greendykes-rd. 
and Clement Park (700 houses). 

EAST KILBRIDE.—Buildings proposed on 
Glasgow-rd. to plans by Mavor & Coulson, 47, 
Redan-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—T.C. to erect school classrooms 
and dining centre at Housewoodhill-rd., to plans 
by John McNab, 129, Bath-st. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 
BUILDING 


AUGUST 3. 
Manchester T.C.—Prefabricated hut at Colly- 
hurst. City A., Town 4 Dep. £1 1s. 


A U 5. 

Barrow-in-Furness 1.C.—Temporary_ accom- 
modation at Risedale Maternity Hospital. 
F. L. Wooldridge, C. and §., Town Hall. 

AUGUST 7. q 

Burnley T.C.—Demolition and clearance of 
— at Hebrew-rd. and Church-st. B.E. 
and S. 

Montgomeryshire E.C.—(a) Erection of can- 
teen kitchen and dining-room at Newtown 
County School; (b) equipping canteen kitchen 
at Pennant School. . G. Davies, D. of E., 
County Ed. Offices, Newtown. Dep. £2 2s. 


AUGUST 8. 
Sligo.—Erection of garage, showrooms and 
offices, etc., together with incidental develop- 
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ment work at _Wine-st. 

st., Dublin. Dep. £5 
auoust 9. 

Shefheld E.C.—Erection of (a) classroom 

block, Beck-rd. School; (b) garages pieces 

WwW. G. Davies, City A., Town Hall Dep. 


2 2s, each, 
AUGUST 14. 
Luton T.C.—Completion Pn 22 
Leagrave.. B.E. Dep. £2 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
JULY 31. 
+Notts C.C.—Painting at Basford Children’s 
Homes and at Basford Institution. County A., 
Shire Hall, Nottingham. Dep. £1 1s. 
AUGUST 5 
Garforth U.D.C.— Painting Council 
B. J. Cornelius, §., Council Offices. Dep. £ 
AUGUST 5. 

Smaliburgh R.D.C.—<Painting of houses. A. 
Peploe, C., Council-chbrs., Stalham, Norwich. 
AUGUST i7. 

Pe c.B.—(1) Decorating interior, and 
2) {2),:Reingng 22 exterior. of Cambridge. Hall, Lord- 

ep 


a O’Brien, 48, Grafton- 


houses at 


wa ice 


we BD 21, 
Southport C.8.—Painting and decorating at 
Victoria baths and other premises. B.E. Dep. 
1s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON and STEEL 
SEPTEMBER 8. _ 

Manchester Gas Committee.—Supply and 

erection of coke-handling plant, etc., at gas 
works. J. H. Cadman, Town Hall. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


AUGUST 4. 
Bristol and District Group Contract No. 1.— 
Construction of roads and sewers for housing 


sites. City E. Dep. £2 
AUGUST 8. 
East Riding C.C.—Supplying .and_ laying 


25,000 tons of P anendame County S8., Beverley. 


Overton R.D.C.—Laying = yds. of 3-in. 
asbestos cement pipes, etc. orl. Higgin 4 8.,; 
Willow-st., Overton, iconiere™ Dep. £1 1 

AUGUST 12. 


Tiverton T.C.—Reinforced concrete sedimenta- 
tion tank. B.S., Town Hall.. Dep, £2 23 
AUGUST 18. 
Wisbech T.C.—214 yds. of 24-in. cast-iron pipe 
sewer. Wilcox, Raikes & Marshall 33, Great 
Charles-st., Birmingham. Dep. £5 5s, 


ROAD ee ETC. 
AUGUST 
Southborough U.D. nou 
Council Offices. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


AUGUST 4. F 
Cumberland ©.€.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistant: £325-£12 10s.-£350, plus bonus. 
Forms of application from County Architect, 4, 
Alfred-st. North, Carlisle. 
AUGUST 5. 
Reading C.B.—Housing Manager. £450 fo 
£550 p.a., plus bonus. Particulars from C. 8. 


Johnson, T.C. 
AUGUST 10. 
Ministry of Town and Country 


materials. S, 


Temporary Senior Technical Officer at London 
hea rey Written applications, quoting 
.A.950A, to Ministry of Labour and _ National 


Service, Ai orn 432, Alexandra House, Kingsway, 
London, A 
West Riding ron es hes Plan- 


ning Officer, £900-£50-£1,000 ; Two_ Senior 
Planning Assistants, £450-£25-£600; (3) One 
Grade Planning’ Assistant, £225-£20- £350 ; 


9% One Junior Planning Assistant, £160-£15- 
B. Kenyon, C., County Hall, Wakefield. 


AUGUST 11. 

*Croydon C.B.—Lecturer in Building Dept. 
and Junior School of Building for Building Sub- 
jects, Forms from H. Roberts, Ed. Officer, Ed. 
Office, Katharine-st., Croydon (stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope). 

AUGUST 22. , 

-on-Severn R.D.C.—Architect to pre- 
pare and carry through post-war Housing 
Scheme; must be Associate Member of R.1.B.A 
or equivalent qualification. H.-H. Fick: 
Clerk of the Council, Upton-on-Severn. 

AUGUST 24, 

*Brighton Technical | College. — Full-time 
Teacher for Plumbing Trade Classes and assist 
in the General, Building Course. F. Herbert 
Toyne, Edn. Officer. 54, Old Steine, Brighton, 1. 


NO DATE. 

*Erith, Kent—Wanted in September, Master 
to take Carpentry and Joinery; ability to teach 
Plumbing would be an additional recommenda- 
tion, Application forms from the Principal, 
Erith Tech, College, Belvedere. Kent. 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. propose erection of 
public conveniences for males at Woodlands-rd. 

—T.C. approved electricity sub-station. 

Bangor (N. Wales).—Board of Governors of 
Caernarvonshire and Anglesey Infirmary, Upper 
Bangor, propose extensions, at £100, 

Birkenhead.—T.C. passed plans for alterations 


at following public-houses : ‘Grand Trunk 
Hotel.”’ 55, _Duke-st. ; range Hotel.”’ 264, 
Grange-rd.; “Garrick Snug,” St. John- st. 
“ Alexandra Hotel.” Wintec’, and “Park 
Hotel.” 1, Oxton-rd. 

Boston.—T.C. to prepare plans for crema- 
torium. 


Cayton (Scarborough).—Building Committee 
propose parish hall. 

Chester.—T.C. passed plans for alterations at 
Chichester Arms Hotel, Garden-la., for Chester 
Northgate Brewery Co. 


Doncaster.—Whitworth, Son & Nephew, Ltd., 
The Brewery, Wath-on-Dearne. nr. Rotherham, 
propose hotel at Wheatley estate, Wheatley 
Park. ‘ 

Elland.—E.C. propose prefabricated building 


for school extensions. 


Gateshead.—T.C. to provide two more day 
nurseries. Plans by F. R. Patterson, B.E., 
Town Hall. 


Hampstead.—B.C. to acquire 1.8 acres of land 
at New End-sq., Well-walk and Christ Church- 
hill for erection of 68 flats. . Also ‘to acquire 
24 acres at Parkhill-rd. for housing 300 persons. 

Hereford.—T.C. approved additions to works, 
for J. E. Goodwin (Hereford), Ltd.. Canners. 
C. Corey. architect; alterations at Victoria 
hotel, ‘Widemarsh-st., for Stroud Brewery Co.,; 
Ltd.. Stroud. Glos. 

Hereford.—T.C. supaered plans poses nied. by 
C. Corey for blocks of women’s lavatories 
—— s rd.) and men’s lavatories (Whitecross- 
st.) for J. E. Goodwin and H. P. Bulmer, re- 
spectively. 

Macclesfield.—F. Newton, 65, Chelford-rd.., 
proposes extensions to bakery at Chelford-rd.— 
Cheshire €.C. acquired ‘Sutton Oaks,” nr. 
Macclesfield. for conversion into nursing home. 

Manchester.—Housing Committee propose to 
erect experimental block of four houses at 
Wilbraham-rd. housing estate to incorporate 
system of construction of Hill’s Patent Glazing 
Co.. Ltd.. Albion-st., West Bromwich. Plans by 
J. Hughes (A.), Housing Director, Town Hall, 
Albert-sq. 


Peterborough.—T.C. propose erection of 
Technical silicon on site to be acquired. 
Searbereugh. Additions proposed to... fire 


station far NFS 

Stoke Newington B.C.—Groups organised by 
Geo. 8. Knowles and by Robertson & Charles, 
Ltd,. will assist in war damage repairs. 

Walthamstow 8.C.—Commercial Structures. 
Ltd... builders, Staffa-rd., E., have presented 
rtans far extension to factory in Staffa-rd. : 
Halex, Ltd., to build lavatory blocks at Larks 
Hall-rd. 

West Ham.—C.B. passed plans for alterations 
to restaurant at 3, West Ham-la., prepared by 
H. G. Needham & Son, and for new offices at 
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Piaistow Wharf, prepared by Evelyn Simmons, 
F.R.1.3B.A. 


West Hartlepool.—E.C. seeking sanction to 
complete alterations at Art school.—E.C. pro- 
pose converting gymnasium shed at Technical 
college into workshop. 


RITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Barrow-in-Furness.—E.C. propose alterations 
at cooking depot. 

Failsworth.—_U.D.C. approved canteen at 
Regent cotton mill, for Lancashire Cotton 
Association, Ltd., Hopwood Hall, Middleton, 
Manchester. 

_Kent C.C.—Dining and kitchen _aecommoda- 
tion to be provided, at £3,600, at Chatham Day 
Technical Schoo} for Girls. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose school kitchen at 
Hornby. Also canteen kitchen at Westhoughton. 

Preston.—T.C. accepted tender of Palatine 
Construction Co., Ltd.,, Preston, at £2,300, for 
erection of school canteett kitchen, Moor Park 
school. 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose: Canteen kitchens 
at various schools; provision of hot closets and 
washking-up facilities at all schools; combined 
kitchen and dining-hall at Wellgate *school. 

Salford.—E.C. propose prefabricated building 
for school kitchen off Blackfriars-rd.—E.C. re- 
ceived approval of B.E. for canteen kitcheus to 
be erected on three sites. 

Uiverston,—E.C. to erect 
depot. 

Walthamstow B.C.—Fuller, Hall & Foulsham 
have prepared plans for extensions to works 
canteen in Argall-ave. 


central cooking 


West Ham.—C.B. Works Dept. to carry out 
restaurant in Redcliffe-rd., at £2,010, Council 
to convert 118 Woodgrange-rd, into B. 


West Hartlepool—E.C. received consent to 
provide dining and scullery accommodation at 
Sacred Heart R.C. school, Jesmond-rd, school, 
Elwick-rd. school, and Lister-st. school. 

Wigan.—E.C. propose school dining-room and 
canteen at Brindley-st., Pemberton. 

Wollaston.—Northamptonshire E.C. propose 
canteen kitchen fer school meals at Woolaston. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

Denotes provisionally accepted. 

Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 
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Bromsgrove.—Erection of ‘bus shelters, for 
Midland Red: Omnibus Co., Ltd., Bearwood, 
Birmingham: *Gowshall & Sons. 

Bromsgrove ——Repairs and renovations at 
Stoke Prior school House and extending stage 
at Waseley Hills school, Rubery, for Worcs 
E.C.: *William Weaver, Ltd., The Strand, 
Bromsgrove, £160 

Eccles.—Works for T.C.: Repairs at 22, 24, 
The Park, and conversion of shops into ‘well, 
ing houses at 15, 17, and 19, Vicerage-rd. Quan- 
tities by -T. Summer Smith, Clifton- lodge, Cres- 
cent, Victoria Park, Manchester 14: . EB. 
Coleman, Ltd., Washway-rd., Sale, Ches, £785 
and £1,337. 

p Kelgiley Extensions to switch house, for 

E. G. Felgate (A.), Boro’ A., College-st. : 
ritird Bros. & Co., Ltd., King-st., Keighley. 

Lancashire.—Buildings : *Frank Warburton & 
Sons, Ltd., Chapel-la., Stockton Heath, War- 
rington. 

Liverpool.—For external painting of Hornby 
5 ay Wavertree, for T.C, C.E. & 8. *C. & 

L. Desoer, Lid., Liverpool, £156. 

” Liverpool.—For following works, for T.C.: 
Alterations to sanitary accommodation at City 
Hospital South (pians by C.E. & S.): *Clayton 
& Dorsman, Ltd., Liverpool, £369; for additions 
to theatre store at Broadgreen emergency 
hospital (plans by City A.): *Henry Boot & 
Sons, Litherland, £3,627; for two additional 
wards and dining = at Fazackerley Sana- 
torium (plans by City A.): *Wm. Moss & Sons, 
Ltd., Liverpool, £16,374. 

For painting works :— 

City Hospital North: *William Morris & Bro., 


Ltd., Liverpool. £836; Cleaver Sanatorium: 
*Walter Wilteock, Ltd., Liverpool, £545; Port 
Health re *Webster & Malley, Ltd., Bir- 
kenhead, £205 ; Belmont-rd. Emergence) y 
po ae *Walter Willcock, Ltd., Liverpooi, 


Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics at (a) 
17, Upper Parliament-st.: *Charles Ryan, 
Liverpool, £160; Dingle House, South Hill- rd. : 

*Clayton & Dorsman, Ltd., Liverpool, £160; 75 
St. Se st.: *Clayton & Dorsman, Ltd., Liver: 


pool, £200. 

Carnegie Welfare Centre, 

*Clayton & Dorsman, Ltd., Liverpool, . £73; 
Christchurch Hall, Lark-la. : *Charles L. Ryan. 
£112; Oakfield-rd. Church Hall: *Clayton & 
Dorsman, Ltd., £78; Longreach-rd., Dovecot : 
*W oa Morris & Bro., Ltd., £450; and Eldon- 
pl.: . & G. L. Desoer, Ltd., Liverpool, £277. 


Cambridge-st. 
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“London (Air Ministry).—The Directorate of 
Contracts has placed contracts of £500 or over 
to July _ as follow :— 


General maintenance work: Henry Kent 





UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941-856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE— 3,600 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, EXETER, FROME, 
MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 
PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY. 


(Many Branches in course of formation) 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





THE BUILDER 


{Builders ).. ji. Hither Groen ght: 
Stansell Son” «Tannton), n, 
conan Co. (Bisiaers) ad 
Newensia! 

Building Ba ay Thomas Davies & Son (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Stockport, Cheshire. 

Heating con G. N, Haden & Sons, Ltd., 
Woburn-pi., W.C.1. 

Surface dressing work: Chittenden & 
Simmons, 4 


Ltd., Great Haseley, nr. mie 
Aubrey Watson, Ltd., Victoria-st., 8.W.1; M, 
Smith & Co., Lid., 42, Frederick- st., vaiaburgh 

Agricultural work: Grassphalte, *Ltd., Maid- 
stone, Kent; and Maxwell M. Hart, Ltd., 
Glasgow, C.1. 

Civil engineering work: Dowsett Engineering 
Construction, Ltd., Malvern, Worcs; Hads- 
phaltic Construction Co., Ltd., Minories, E.C.3; 
and ‘Taylor W.oodrow Construction, Ltd., 
Southall, Middlesex. 

GLondon (M.0.W.).—Following building con- 
tracts placed by = Ministry of Works during 


week ended July 20 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd., 231, 


London: G. E. 
Strand, ven 

Bucks: E. . Gates, Little Chalfont. Bucks. 

Durham : i. G. Finlay, Ltd., 28, West 
Sunniside, Sunderland. 

Middlesex: Brown « Langford, Ltd., 15, 
Swakeleys-rd., Ickenha 

Notts: Sherriff & Co. (1943), Gipsy-la. Works, 

Ringmer 


Leicester. 
Building Works, Ltd., 
Ringmer, Lewes 


Sussex : 

Worcs: Bovis, ‘Ltd., Stanhope Gate, W.1. 

q London (War Dept.)—Following | ey ewe 
placed by War Dept. for week ended July 15:— 

Yorkshire: Hutting (erection) and miscel- 
laneous work, King & Sons, Ltd., Ormes- 
by, Middlesbrough. 

Manchester.—Conversion of house into three 
flats, 29, Stanley-rd., Whalley Range: *F. Kay, 
Ltd., 14, Wilmslow- rd., Withington, Manchester 
20; ‘additions to works: *W. Thorpe & Sons, 
Ltd., Chester-rd., Cornbrook, Manchester 16. 

Manchester.—For erection of sanitary annexe 
to pgp ward and sanitary annexe to 
toddlers’ playground, both at Dr. Garrett 
Memorial Zome, for T.C.: *N. A. Boswell, 
Wolverhampton. 

Middlesbrough.—Rebuilding ere wall at 
Maternity noepites. for T.C.: *Tf. A. Greenwell, 
Middlesbrough, £500 

Newoastle-on-Tyne.—Adaptation of premises 
into houses, for City Council: 63, Adelaide-ter. : 
*H. Kindred, West-rd., Newcastle, anon 137, 
New Bridge-st., and 2, Amelia-st.: *E. Thomp. 
son, Grey-st., Newcastle, £870 ; on and 247, 
Church-st.. A. & J. W. Potts, City-rd., New- 
castle, £563. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations and additions 
to mess-room at General Hospital, for City 











ad . 
Boyle’s «si-eumo” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CRO¥DON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 














July 28 1944 


Council. R. G. Rebests, 18, Cloth Market, New- 
Castle, City Architect 


Wilkinson Bros., Gates- 
head, £1, 


Nuneaton.—Alterations at 5, Market-pl., for 
T.C. R. C. Moon, B.S.: *faberer & Co., Marl- 
borough-rd., Nuneaton, 


Plymouth. ’—Erection of temporary ublic con- 
venience at Honicknowle, for T.C. City Archi- 
tect, Compton Park House, Tavistock-rd., 
Plymouth: *Pearn Bros., Lid., Radnor-st., 
Plymouth, 

Salford.—For | Hope 


7 Rhee work at 
Hospital, for James Ferguson & Co. 
(Decorators), Lid. £380. For erection of war- 
time nursery at Summerville-rd., Irlam-o’th- 
Height: *Palatine Construction Co., Litd., 
Preston, £2,427 

Stretford.—Reinstatement of 9 and 11, Audley- 
v.: *J. Maunders & Sons, Ltd., 21, Grange- av., 
Stretford, Manchester, 

Wandsworth.—For welerrrboting 150 Ander- 
son shelters, for B.C.: D. Wire & Co., and 
*P, G. Woodley, Ltd., a (each shelter). . For 
strengthening part of surface shelter at Wim- 
bledon Stadium : *Whyatt & Smith, Ltd., £184. 











BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘> 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtoria 6550 
Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 








A FRIEND IN NEED— 
new issue of the 6th editien containing 
A nee eT anies revised up to October, 1941 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 


FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
BUILDING WORK 


By J. T. REA. 


Containing 730 pages with over 600 
illustrations. 


Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net 
(By post 16/9.) 


The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre 
sented quite a new taking, breught up-to- 
date in every way. including a large amount of 
eriginal me . complete revision of prices, 

e ples of lysis, and fresh details of costing 
involving many thousands of figures, hundreds of 
caleulatiens, and immense labeur and research. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in 
other books for the vital, detailed knowledge 
—— usually hard, if not oftvn impossible, 
to find. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Architectural Publishers, 
15, North Audley St., London, W.1 


Large 8vo. 




















BROTHERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


Temporary Offices: 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CAMBERWELL 


Telephone: SYD: 6233/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL, S.E.26 
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